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as IVE me a call to-day at half-past four; I want to see you 
particularly ; be sure to come ; no puttings-off, mind.” 

Such was the tenor of a little note Montana received from Lady 
Vanessa about noon of the day which had opened for him by the 
death-bed of his father. He was in little mood for the whims of a 
great lady. He would have evaded Vanessa’s peremptory invita- 
tion if he could. But there was a straightforward strength of purpose 
about Lady Vanessa which always impressed him, and he felt sure 
that if she sent for him it was really because she had something to 
say which it would be well for him to hear. Besides, he began to 
think that it probably had something to do with the meeting between 
Geraldine and himself in Berkeley Square. It might be important 
for him to hear what the sprightly lady had to say on that subject. 
So he was punctual in his visit. Exactly at the appointed hour he 
was in Vanessa’s drawing-room. Montana always prided himself 
on his punctuality. He had but one hero in his boyish, romantic 
days, and that was the Count of Monte Cristo ; and the Count 
of Monte Cristo had an impressive way of always turning up at 
the exact moment, even if he had to come from the other end of the 
world. Half-unconsciously Montana was often playing the part of 
his boyhood’s hero even still. 
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“So, here you are!” was Lady Vanessa’s gracious greeting. “I 
knew you would come ; I want to talk to you.” 

Lady Vanessa had just as much cruelty in her disposition as is 
consistent with general good-nature ; that is to say, she felt kindly 
towards most persons, towards nearly all whom she knew, and she 
would have been glad, if it were put to her, to do a good turn for 
any man orwoman. Nor would she under any circumstances have 
carried a freak of cruelty to the extent of inflicting serious pain. But 
within these limits she occasionally liked to be a little cruel, even to 
those for whom she had some regard. It gave her a pleasant sense 
of power when she was annoying people. She liked to sport with 
them, and make them seem ridiculous. Now, she had taken some- 
what of a liking for Geraldine—“ the little American,” as she called 
her—but she was none the less glad of the opportunity given to her 
to hurt the little American’s feelings slightly, and to sport with her. 

“What is the address of your little American?” she asked 
Montana abruptly. 

“ Do you mean Miss Rowan? She is not little, and she is not 
American.” 

“ Oh, I call her little,” said Lady Vanessa, conscious of her own 
superb height. ‘“ She is little to tall folks like you and me; and I 
call her American because she has been a long time in America, and 
picked up the ways of the people there.” 

“ Another correction I would suggest,” Montana quietly said. 
“ You call her my little American, and she is not mine in any sense.” 

“Put she is going to be, ain't she? I suppose you don’t con- 
fabulate with girls in the public squares at midnight—girls like that, 
I mean—unless there is an engagement between you. I don’t see 
what better you could do, my good friend. She is a very pretty 
girl, and clever and good, I’m sure. But if I were you, I wouldn’t 
have meetings by moonlight alone with the girl I was going to marry. 
It won’t do her any good in people’s eyes. Now, I mean to go and 
see her and give her a warning. She is as innocent as a goose of all 
our ways here, and it is only Christian charity to put her up to things. 
You know that I am nothing if not Christian and charitable.” 

Montana was annoyed at the way in which Lady Vanessa spoke, 
but thought it hardly worth while to take it seriously, and make any 
objection ; and he was not perhaps in his heart sorry that she should 
go to Geraldine and tell her of the risk she ran by meeting him 
at night in the square. So he gave Lady Vanessa Geraldine’s 
address, and Lady Vanessa straigktway drove off to Captain Marion’s 
house and asked to see Miss Rowan. 
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Geraldine was not much in the humour for visitors of any kind 
that day; especially was she not in the mood to encounter fashion- 
able ladies of Lady Vanessa’s style. But she received the great lady, 
and tried to put on an air of composure and of friendly welcome. 

“ Look here,” Lady Vanessa began, coming to the heart of the 
question, “I have come to give you a piece of advice. You are a 
good girl, Iam sure, and very clever, but you are not up to our ways. 
In England it would never do for a girl to go meeting a man at 
midnight in one of the squares, even though she is engaged to him, 
or going to be engaged to him.” 

Geraldine was surprised and distressed by such a greeting. Her 
first feeling was one of resentment, and she gave expression to it. 

“ T am much obliged to you, Lady Vanessa, for thinking. of me at 
all, and coming to give me this warning, but I really don’t want it. 
I do understand English ways quite well, and I knew what I was 
doing, and what people would say if they came to know of it. I 
suppose people zwé// come to know of it now, and I can’t help it. 
As far as I am concerned, they may say what they like. I meant no 
harm, and thought no harm.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” Lady Vanessa said ; “and there is no 
harm done, child, anyhow. Nobody saw you but myself, as far as I 
know, and I shan’t spread the story any further. I could not help 
chaffing Montana a bit about it, because he sets up for such a saint, 
don’t you know. But I really did not come to chaff you—only to 
give you a friendly hint. Nobody supposes you thought any harm. 
Iam sure I don’t. But still, don’t do it again, there’s a good girl.” 

“T shan’t have occasion to do it again. But if there were occa- 
sion I should not shrink from doing it again.” 

**Oh, well, don’t let there be occasion,” Lady Vanessa said. 
“There need not be occasion, I should hope, for I don’t advise you 
to make it a long engagement.” 

“There is no engagement,” Geraldine said, “between Mr, 
Montana and me, long or short—there never will be.” 

“ Come, now ! that won’t do, you know. I have too high an 
opinion of you, Miss Rowan, to think that you are a girl to go 
philandering about with a man like Montana at night in a public 
square, unless you were going to marry him. I know he wants to 
marry you. He hasn’t told me so in so many words, but he alowed 
me to understand it; and there are lots of girls, let me tell you, would 
be only too glad to be in your place. So don’t talk about not being 
engaged to Mr. Montana—at least, to a sensible woman like me.” 


“ But I am not engaged to Mr. Montana,” said Geraldine firmly, 
K2 
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“ and I never shall be. If you care about knowing anything of my 
affairs, Lady Vanessa, you may as well know that at once—I shall 
never marry Mr. Montana, or be engaged to him.” 

‘* But he has asked you ?” 

“T don’t think I ought to tell you anything about it,” said Geral- 
dine, “more than I have told you. I would not have told you that 
if I could have avoided it.” 

“Oh, bless you, I know it all,” Lady Vanessa declared. “I 
know that he is wild about you, and I know that he has asked you 
to marry him, but I certainly did not know that you had made up 
your mind the other way. I can only say, I don’t understand you 
at all. I am sure you mean no harm, but let me tell you—a girl who 
refuses a man, and then goes about afterwards with him alone at 
night in a London square, will be apt to be considered an eccentric 
sort of young woman.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Geraldine. “I can’t help that.” 

“ But look here—now, don’t be offended ; I mean this in all kind- 
ness—will you let me advise you? You are awfully proud, of 
course, and you think me very rude and intrusive. Well, perhaps I 
am a little intrusive, but I only mean it for your good. I understand 
our London world, and you don’t. Do, pray, like a good girl, if you 
don’t mean to marry Mr. Montana, keep out of his way, and make 
him keep out of your way, and be resolute about it.” 

Lady Vanessa now felt more and more interested in “ the little 
American,” and anxious about her, and wished her well. 

Geraldine felt profoundly humiliated. She did not doubt the good 
intention of Lady Vanessa, whose frank smile indeed spoke only good- 
nature, and she did not much mind Lady Vanessa’s eccentric ways; but 
it was a bitter humiliation to her to know that even one woman thus 
regarded her with wonder, and felt bound to endeavour to intervene 
in her affairs. She did not know how far Lady Vanessa’s promise of 
secrecy could be trusted, and anyhow it was a humbling thought that 
the promise of secrecy should be offered, and should be held neces- 
sary. She felt that the chain which had been so strangely drawing 
itself around Montana and her was in its mysterious way bringing 
them closer and closer. She could only strengthen her courage by 
saying to herself, “I must get away. I must escape from all this, 
and go back to America.” She said as much aloud. 

“TI am going back to America very soon, Lady Vanessa ; my 
mother is in America.” 

“Then, the sooner you go back to your mother the better, my 
dear girl, if you really don’t think of marrying Mr. Montana. But I 
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‘should think that over, if I were you. He isa splendid fellow in 
many ways. You might do worse.” 

Geraldine shook her head. 

“No? well, then, go back to America. Let me tell you, I don’t 
think you'll find it such a very easy thing to get rid of Mr. Montana 
if you stay here much longer. He’s a man to have his way in most 
things. That’s one reason why I like him. I like a man, or a 
woman either, who says, ‘ Now, I want this or that, and I’m going to 
have it.’ That’s the sort of man Ae is, don’t you know. In many 
ways I think he’s a good deal of a humbug—between ourselves, and 
since you say you don’t intend to marry him. I’ve often said almost as 
much to himself. Well, good-bye, Miss Rowan ; and I hope you'll 
forgive my intrusiveness. I’m awfully wilful ; but I generally mean 
well. On the whole, I think I’m glad you don’t take to Montana; 
but all the same I am not by any means sure that you are free of him. 
I should think he’ll manage to have his way in the end.” 

Lady Vanessa went away, leaving Geraldine much disturbed and 
distressed. What especially troubled her was the consciousness that 
in her secret soul she had misgivings now and then that corre- 
sponded with Lady Vanessa’s doubts as to the possibility of her 
maintaining her will against Montana. 

“Oh, why am I not madly in love with somebody!” the girl 
said, half seriously, half in that kind of miserable jesting mood in 
which men and women with a certain poetic dash in them are wont 
to laugh at their own weaknesses and perplexities. “If I were 
only in love with some one, I should be safe. Whyam I not in love 
with——.” and then she stopped and got very red, and felt as if she 
had been going to say something shameful. What she was going to 
say was this, “ Why am I not in love with Clement Hope ?” 

“ Poor boy!” she thought. “ Melissa is trouble enough for him.” 

She was almost sorry that Lady Vanessa had gone, It was a 
relief to have any one to speak to on the subject that engrossed her. 
To her unspeakable delight, a day or two after, Captain Marion 
returned suddenly to town. He came back, he said, to look after 
poor Clement Hope. In truth, that was only one reason for his 
sudden return. He did not like the progress of the inquiry his 
friends were making in the north. It was far too like the work of a 
private detective, he thought, and said as well as thought. In vain 
Aquitaine and Fanshawe endeavoured to impress him with a sense 
of the imperative duty that they believed was imposed on them to 
settle the question of Montana’s identity. Marion could only say 
that he detested such work; that he believed in his friend Montana, 
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and scorned to make any inquiry about him. His mind was mis- 
giving him, all the same. He would not admit it even to himself; 
but one source of his annoyance was this growing misgiving which 
he would not acknowledge and could not shake off. 

His coming determined Geraldine. She would speak to him at 
once. She must have some friend and protector, and he was best 
of all. She was fond of him and trusted him; she knew he was 
fond of her and trusted her. There was no woman on this side of 
the Atlantic to whom she could possibly have opened her mind. 

No sooner resolved than done. She invaded Captain Marion in 
his study. She had never made quite so free as this before. 

Marion welcomed her, but seemed embarrassed too. 

“TI want to speak to you, Captain Marion,” Geraldine began, 
almost breathless. “ You have always been so good and kind to 
me, that I think I ought to tell you of something that troubles me.” 

“There! I knew it,” Marion thought. “ The girl’s been made 
miserable by these ridiculous reports! She thinks she ought not to 
stay here any longer.” 

“‘ Well, Geraldine,” he said, “I have tried to be kind to you, but 
it was a selfish feeling, I am afraid ; “and then he stopped, and thought 
to himself, “ Oh, hang it all! that will never do. That seems like 
making a declaration of love to the girl, and justifying all these fools 
say.” ‘Selfish, you know,” he said with an effort to he very resolute 
and calm, “ because it was so pleasant for my girls to have a companion 
like you.” 

“T want to speak to you,” she said again, “ of something that 
troubles me.” 

“ Well, well, my dear!” Marion said. ‘ Geraldine-—I mean, Miss 
Rowan—” 

“Miss Rowan?” she asked, with open eyes of wonder. “Why 
Miss Rowan? You are not offended with me?” 

“* Oh, good heavens, no !” and there was unmistakable earnestness 
in Marion’s tone this time. ‘“ How could I be offended with you, my 
dear girl—I mean Geraldine ?” 

“Then, why did you call me ‘ Miss Rowan’ ?” 

‘Well, if it comes to that,” said Marion, more embarrassed than 
ever, “ you are Miss Rowan, you know.” 

“I am not generally Miss Rowan to you.” 

“ Well, I will call you anything you like,” he said, “ and I will do 
anything you like, for you know how fond I am of you. I mean— 
that is—of course, you know what I mean is—that you know what a 
high regard I have for you.” 
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“There is something strange in your manner,” Geraldine said, 
looking up at him frankly with open eyes. ‘You don’t seem like 
yourself. I almost think I ought not to come troubling you about 
this trouble of mine.” 

“No, no; there is nothing wrong with me,” Marion said, “and 
nothing wrong with you, I am sure.” “What am I saying?” he 
mentally interjected. “But I don’t know, Geraldine, that there is 
much good in talking about this. It is all folly and nonsense. Let 
them say what they like. They can’t compel you.” 

“Can’t compel me to do what ?” 

“Well, I am sorry to put it so bluntly,” said Marion. “ They 
cannot compel you to marry, if you don’t like.” 

“Oh, no,” said Geraldine, “that is quite true. I tell myself that 
again and again, and yet I am so troubled, somehow. But how did 
you manage to guess beforehand what I was going to talk to you 
about? I did not think any one here had thought of it but myself.” 

“Yes ; I have thought about it,” said Marion, “ because I have 
heard foolish talk about it.” 

“Then it has been talked about?” 

“Talked about! Oh, yes, my dear girl; everything is talked about 
now. It has been talked of to me, and I make no doubt it has been 
talked of to others. But I do assure you, Geraldine, in all sincerity 
and truth, I never said or thought anything which could give the 
slightest encouragement to talk like that.” 

. “Oh, no,” said Geraldine, dreamily. ‘I never supposed you 
did. Why should anyone suppose you did?” 

“ People suppose all sorts of things,” Marion said fretfully. 
“People seem to think that a man can’t be kind to a woman 
without trying to make her fall in love with him and marry him. 
They seem to forget that there is such a thing as difference of age.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Geraldine, “I am afraid, Captain Marion, you 
lay too much stress upon that. I don’t think you quite see all the 
difficulty that troubles me. The difference of age would not be 
much of an obstacle.” 

“ Not much of an obstacle!” Marion thought. ‘“ Where are we 
now? What does the girl mean?” A sudden thought flashed across 
him, “Js there such a very great difference? She is a charming 
girl, and—oh, but that’s nonsense !” 

“ Well,” he said aloud, “ difference of age means a difference that 
increases, and not diminishes, every day.” 

“ Then you age entirely on my side?” 

“ Entirely om: your side? I am always on your side. But I 
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don’t think I quite understand. It is all in your own hands, 
Geraldine. No pressure whatever can be brought to bear upon 

“ But that is what I am afraid of,” said Geraldine. “ There is a 
kind of strange mysterious pressure that I cannot understand or 
explain which is put on me, and I sometimes begin to be afraid 
that it will break down my will and all my power of resistance.” 

Marion was now utterly puzzled. What did she mean? Was 
she ascribing to him some power of unconscious fascination which 
he was not even trying to exert, but which threatened to prove too 
strong for her will ? 

“ That’s why I come to you,” she said ; “I want shelter, and 
strength, and protection.” 

“‘ But, Geraldine, I really don’t quite understand. Is not this 
only giving a countenance to what people say? Why come to me 
for shelter and protection—shelter and protection against what ?” 

“ Against myself, sometimes, I am afraid—against my own want 
of firmness.” 

“Surely you do not want firmness! Why, you seem to me to 
be a girl of the strongest character and the clearest purpose. You 
ought to know your own mind if any woman does. Do you know 
your own mind in this? Do you really know what you want to do 
and what you do not want to do?” 

“T know what I wish to do,” Geraldine said plaintively ; ‘I know 
that well enough. I know what I hate and dread to do. I am 
afraid I cannot make any one understand what my trouble is. I 
must seem a silly and stupid girl to you when I tell you in one 
breath that I am afraid of being brought to do the very thing I 
should most hate to do. I know that my life is entirely in my own 
keeping, and that no one can compel me—but still I come to you, 
and I must open my heart to you—I have no one else here—and 
tell you that I am weak and cowardly enough sometimes to fear that 
I may be persuaded to give way. So I want you to support me and 
defend me.” 

Marion now began to find that they were really at cross-pur- 
poses, and that things were not as he was supposing them to be. 

“I think, Geraldine,” he said, “we had better have a little very 
plain speaking, and put what we mean into precise words. What do 
you want me to do? What is the danger you want me to protect 
you against ?” 

Geraldine stopped for a moment. She was disappointed. Either 
Marion really did not know her trouble, or he would not relieve her 
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from the pain of explaining it in words. It had been a great relief 
to her for the moment, when she fancied that Marion could guess at 
what she wished to say without giving her the pain of saying it. 
This made things more easy, even although it brought with it the 
humiliating knowledge that she had been talked about. Now the 
momentary relief was gone, and she had to put her case plainly. She 
made up her mind, and came to the point at once. 

“‘T warit you,” she said, “ Captain Marion, as the dearest friend 
I have here, to stand between me and Mr. Montana.” 

Captain Marion started to his feet. This was a surprise indeed. 
Of this he had never thought. How ridiculous now seemed the 
absurd conjecture that a moment before he had allowed intv his 
mind ! 

“From Montana!” he said ; “ from Montana, Geraldine? Do 
you really mean that? What has Montana been saying?” 

** Can’t you guess ?” she asked. 

“ For heaven’s sake, like a dear girl, let’s have no more guessing. 
I have been guessing already, and guessing wrongly, as I dare 
say you may have seen, and very likely to make a fool of myself I 
was.” 

Poor Geraldine had seen nothing of the kind, nor thought 
anything about it. She was too much engrossed in her own 
trouble. 

“ Well, it is this,” she said. “I suppose I ought to be much 
flattered and very grateful. Mr. Montana professes a great liking 
for me. You know the kind of way he talks. He professes to think 
me a woman just suited for him, and for his career, and for his work, 
and all the rest of it, and has asked me—well, to marry him.” 

Marion walked uneasily about the room. The news troubled 
him. A few days ago he would have been delighted to hear it ; 
now he was distressed by it. Not that his faith in Montana was 
shaken as yet, but that he did not like the idea of even Montana 
offering himself as a husband to Geraldine while any manner of 
suspicion or doubt about him and his purposes remained on any 
one’s mind. And then—and then—she was a charming girl, and 
Marion was very fond of her, and people had talked as if it were 
possible that she might marry him; and although Marion did not 
want her to do so, yet for the moment there was in his heart a sort of 
revolt at the thought of her marrying anyone else. 

“ And you have answered no?” he said at last, stopping in his 
walk, but not looking at her. 

“ T have answered no; and I mean no.” 
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“ Very well ; then I suppose there is an end of it, isn’t there?” 
There was something strangely fretful in his tone. 

At that moment a letter was put into Geraldine’s hand. It was in 
Montana’s handwriting. She looked up at Marion with such an 
expression in her face that she might as well have told him at once 
the letter was from Montana. He could not but know it. “ From 
Montana?” he said. 

“TItis. I don’t know what he is writing to me about.” 

“* Hadn’t you better open it and see?” 

Geraldine read the letter aloud, not without some trepidation. It 
was very short. It only begged her to come to him at once. 
“ There is good reason,” Montana wrote. “ Even you, when you 
come, will see that I was right in sending for you.” 

“‘ What absurd mystery is this ?” Marion asked. “ What is coming 
over everybody? We are all going in for mysteries and mysterious 
inquiries, all over the place. Not one of us is a bit like what he was 
or she was two months ago. You can’t go to him, Geraldine.” 

“ Oh, no,” she said at once. “ I don’t know what he can want of 
me. I can’t go ; it’s out of the question.” Then suddenly remem- 
bering Melissa and her unlucky correspondence, she stopped in 
embarrassment, and with a growing colour on her cheek, she said, 
“ Yes, Captain Marion, I must goto him. I can’t help it.” 

“ Another mystery!” he said. “ You say you won’t marry 
Montana, and that you don’t like him; and yet he has only to send 
for you, and you run to him! He has only to whistle, and you fly 
to him. Geraldine, you shan’t go.” 

“ IT must go, indeed,” she pleaded. “ It is something I am sure 
that does not concern me, but it does concern someone else. I 
must go, Captain Marion.” 

“ Let me go; I will talk to Montana. He is a man, and has 
some sense.” 

“« Come, you are turning cynical now,” Geraldine said, with an 
effort to be pleasant, “ and you must have your fling against women 
too. You say we are changed, Captain Marion. Is not this some-, 
thing of a change in you?” 

“ Well, I dare say it is. I suppose some wrong twist is getting 
into my mind as well as into the minds of all the rest of you. Any- 
how, let me go and talk to him, Geraldine.” 

“T can’t, indeed. I must go. Pray be kind to me, and don’t 
ask me anything. It is all right—at least, it is not all right, and it 
might be all wrong, but I don’t want it to be so ; and I want to go and 
see him,’and I mustgo at.once.” 
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“ Then I will go with you.” 

“ Yes, come with me, by all means,” Geraldine said, very glad of 
his presence and protection ; “ come with me, and wait for me. I 
shall be obliged to speak to Mr. Montana alone, but you can come 
and wait for me, and you can cut the interview short when you think 
it has lasted long enough. I shall be very glad to have you with me. 
Only, come ; we must not lose time.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ SHE'S LEFT HER HOME, THE GRACELESS GIRL !” 


An hour or so before this talk between Geraldine and Marion, a 
panting, alarmed little fugitive was getting out of a train at Euston 
Square. The train was crowded, and there was a great deal of bustle 
atthe station. The fugitive was able to escape unnoticed. Had there 
been less crowd and less confusion, less struggling for luggage, 
and hustling of porters, and clamour of cabmen, somebody must have 
observed that the fugitive was a fugitive, and was in much alarm and 
distress. 

Melissa Aquitaine, when she got out of the train, looked so wildly 
about her, and then drew herself together with such an elaborate and 
determined appearance of absolute composure and utter indifference, 
that anybody who had time to observe her must have seen her con- 
fusion. She put aside intrusive porters who would ask her about her 
luggage. She told one such officious inquirer that she had no lug- 
gage ; she asked another what it mattered to him; to a third she 
gave no reply but an angry glance. She ran the wrong way up the 
platform, and found that she was apparently making for the place 
whence she had started. She then turned round affrighted, and ran 
the other way, and passed the door of exit in her alarm, and got 
bewildered amongst the booking offices and telegraph offices, and 
refreshment rooms, and hideous men and odious barmaids, Then 
when she was actually in the open street it occurred to her that she 
had not the least idea how to get to the place she wished to reach. 
She turned back and hailed a Hansom cab, then changed her mind 
and got into a heavy four-wheeler, paying no attention to the impor- 
tunate demand of the driver of the Hansom to be compensated for 
breach of contract. She told the driver of her four-wheeler to get on 
as quickly as he could, without telling him where he was to go. He 
saw Clearly enough that something was wrong, and so drove her a 
little way from the station before he stopped to ask her any question. 
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He came down from his box, and put his head in at the window, 
convinced that it was a case for quiet and confidence. Her manner 
fully confirmed his idea, for she whispered the direction to him in as 
low a tone as though there had been anybody near to hear it or care 
about it. She named the street where Montana lived. She was 
going in this affrighted way to see Mr. Montana. She had come 
from her home for the purpose. She had, in plain words, run 
away. ' 

During the last day or two she had heard talk of some vague kind 
between her father and Mr. Fanshawe about Montana. She knew 
that they thought they had found out, or were on the track of finding 
out, something to his disadvantage. She lay awake at night thinking 
of what she should do. She thought of writing to him, and began a 
letter, and then stopped. She could not explain to him in a letter 
all her grounds for alarm. 

Then, a.letter might not reach him. She could not remember the 
number of the house in which he lived, although she could have 
found the house easily enough if she were there. Why, then, could 
she not go there? In this long, wakeful, miserable night, that 
thought came more and more into her mind, “ Why not go and tell 
him?” If she could see him in time, and put him on his guard— 
what a service that would be to offer him! Perhaps he would be 
grateful. Perhaps he would understand what risks she had run, and 
how much she had sacrificed for him. Perhaps, out of being grateful 
to her, he might come to care for her. At all events, he could not 
but speak kindly to her and pity her. She rose from her bed half 
a dozen times at night, and walked up and down her great, lavishly- 
ornamented Moorish-Turkish-Japanese room, in whose decorations 
she had once taken such pride and pleasure, and about which now 
she cared so little. She walked up and down, looking like a per- 
turbed and restless little ghost. She looked out of the window at 
the growing dawn, and tried to keep her composure, and to think 
over things, and to make up her mind. When the full morning 
came at last, and the household were stirring, she listened for every 
word of conversation among the men that might give her some 
hint of the danger which threatened Montana. Frank Trescoe, she 
found, had suddenly come down from London—what did that mean ? 
She did not hear much, but still there were words let drop now 
and then, and there was sullen resolve enough in Frank Trescoe’s 
tones, to make her feel convinced that there was a danger, and 
that they were all set on doing some injury to Montana. It never 
occurred to her to think of anybody else being in the right, and 
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Montana being in the wrong. Trescoe and Fanshawe she regarded 
as mere conspirators against a good and great man ; vile, malignant, 
evil-minded conspirators, who, out of their sheer wickedness, were 
bent on injuring him because of his mere goodness. Her father she 
regarded as one meant for better things, but drawn into a base 
conspiracy through the delusive arts of unscrupulous acquaintances. 
The more she thought, the more she raged against the conspirators, 
and the more she became determined that it was her destiny and her 
duty to baffle the conspiracy and to save the noble victim. 

A plan soon shaped itselfin her mind. ‘That day Mrs. Aquitaine 
had promised to take her to an art gallery in the town, to meet some 
girls, cousins of Melissa’s, there. Melissa knew well what that would 
come to. Mrs. Aquitaine would be sure, when the moment came, 
to say she could not go. She would not quit her beloved sofa. 
Then Melissa would pout at the disappointment, and the easy 
mamma would allow her to go alone in the carriage. Once she was 
free of the house, anything might be done. She turned the whole 
matter over in her throbbing little brain, and she began to 
think that the stars in their courses were fighting on her side. She 
would be expected to pass many hours in the art gallery, looking at 
the pictures with her cousins, who passed for having ideas about art. 
It was now twelve o’clock. She would not be expected home before 
six o’clock at the earliest. Even if she were missed after that, half 
an hour or an hour, at least, would be allowed to pass before her 
absence would cause any alarm. She was observant enough of 
anything that interested her at the moment, and she had been quite 
enough interested in the going up to London and the coming back 
from it to bear in her mind the length of time the journey took, and 
the hour at which the train left from either end. She remembered 
that there was a train about one o’clock for London. If she went 
by that train she also knew that she would be in London actually 
before her absence could create any alarm at home. She would be 
in London, and she would have accomplished her purpose. She 
would be able to warn Montana even before a letter could do it. 
She would have won some claim to his regard. She would have 
shown him that she was really devoted to him. It was as wild a 
scheme as ever entered the mind of a foolish, lovelorn, impassioned 
girl. Perhaps, considering the difference of time and place and all 
conditions, it was at least as wild as that of Juliet herself. But 
Melissa was now as devoted as any Juliet. There was scarcely any 
risk she would not have run, any folly she would not have committed, 
now that the fit was on her. 
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All that was known of her that day at home was that she went 
with her maid in the carriage to the art gallery, where she was to 
meet her cousins. She dismissed the maid and the carriage, and 
gave directions that they were to call for her at half-past six in the 
evening. She entered the gallery, went once rapidly round the first 
room, came down the stairs again, and passed out. The man at the 
door of the gallery noticed her sudden departure, and thought she 
had gone to call back the carriage, or give some message, or look for 
something she had forgotten. He paid no great attention to the 
matter ; only, he did remember afterwards that he had seen the 
young lady come in and very soon after go out again. 

Melissa was gone, and had her five or six hours’ law all to herself. 
She got into a cab and drove to the station. She was still some half 
an hour too early when she had bought her ticket, her hands 
trembling all the time with nervous excitement so that she could 
hardly take up her change, the money rattling about in a piteous 
and confusing way. Then she left her ticket behind her, and had 
to be called after and reminded of it. When all this was done she 
sat in miserable anxiety in the waiting-room, dreading lest at any 
moment some chance acquaintance should come in, or that her 
father, put in some strange way on the scent of her departure, should 
suddenly present himself at the door. The time seemed as if it 
never would pass. A kindly porter took pity on her, thinking that 
she was some poor girl who had to leave her home, perhaps to go to 
a strange town as governess or something of the kind, and wonder- 
ing very much why it was that no friend could be found to come 
with her and see her off. He took her, therefore, under his charge, 
at first much to her alarm. When the train was ready he found a 
carriage for her, and saw her safely into it. She pulled out her purse, 
and, to his surprise, gave him a whole handful of silver, some of the 
shillings in her agitation falling on the platform. In a few minutes 
the train was gone, and Melissa’s flight was safely made. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when Montana got rid of the last of 
the visitors at his evening reception. He was weary, and full of 
ominous, uncomfortable feeling. His nerves, always highly strung, 
seemed now like musical instruments that vibrated to some unseen 
extraneous influence. Suddenly he was told that a lady wished parti- 
cularly to speak with him for a few moments. This was vexatious. 
He was not in amood to care for the spiritual confidence of any per- 
plexed soul, and he assumed it was on some such business the lady was 
coming. His own soul was perplexed enough to occupy all his 
attention. He said he could not see anyone ; but a pressing message 
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came back, saying that the lady must see him—begged him to 
see her. He gave way at last, wearily. To do him justice, he was 
not ill-natured at heart, and seldom denied any petition, no matter 
what inconvenience it brought to himself. He rather submitted to 
the lady’s coming in than gave her permission to come ; and he was 
determined to make her visit as short as possible, and to induce her 
to tell her story in the fewest possible words. 

It was growing dusk, the evenings falling in now early, as the 
summer was waning ; and Montana, his mind quite abstracted from 
all around him, did not recognise at first the little figure that stood 
upon his threshold. 

Panting, palpitating with excitement, with fear and hope and 
anxiety of all kinds, the girl said, “ Mr. Montana, don’t you know 
me? Iam Melissa Aquitaine.” 

“ Miss Aquitaine!” Montana said, greatly surprised, his mind sud- 
denly coming back to the mysterious letters of which he had received 
so many. “I am very glad to see you ; I didn’t know you were in 
town. Why are you alone? Where is your father?” 

“ My father is at home,” she said ; “and that is why I have come 
here. I have come to tell you something, Mr. Montana—to warn 
you about something. I don’t know what it is, but they have found 
out something, or they think they have, that concerns you ; and it is 
something bad, they say; and I believe there is danger about it, or 
they are going to do something—I don’t know what—but I could hear 
enough to know that there was danger for you, or something unplea- 
sant for you, and I thought I would come and tell you of it.” 

“When did you leave home?” 

“ Only to-day. I came by the train ; at oneo’clock, I think. I 
came away as soon as ever I could. I would have come any length 
to save you.” 

“ But,” Montana said, “ my dear young lady, I don’t know what 
danger could threaten me, or how any warning could avert it.” 

His mind misgave him, nevertheless. He was in a mood to anti- 
cipate danger. But he was not now, and never was, in a mood to 
show this. 

“No one has anything to say against me, Miss Aquitaine. If I 
have enemies, they are enemies on public grounds, and I have no 
reason to dread them. Most certainly your father is not one of them.” 

“I don’t know,” said Melissa. “I almost think he is now. ‘ Not 
that he would do anything unfair, of course ; but he has something on 
his mind. They think they have made some discovery about you.” 
“Who are ‘they’?” said Montana. “ Your father—and who else?” 
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“ My father, and young Fanshawe, and Frank Trescoe, and others 
too, I think, They have been rummaging out evidence amongst ail 
sorts of people where we live, you know, and they think they have 
found out something.” 

“ Do they know of your coming up to town ?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Melissa ; “they would never have allowed me if 
they knew. But I was determined to risk everything in order to 
warn you. I didn’t care about the risk. I ran away, Mr. Montana, 
and that’s the truth of it. I ran away from my home, and I don’t 
care. I am not ashamed, or, if I am ashamed, I am not sorry.” 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” Montana said ; and, indeed, 
he was for the moment surprised and touched by the reckless gene- 
rosity of the girl. “ I don’t know why you should do so much for 
me ; or how I can show my gratitude.” 

** You don’t owe me any gratitude,” Melissa answered in piteous 
voice, and with eyes fixed on the ground. “I couldn’t help it, Mr. 
Montana. I would die for you, if that would do any good. I should 
like to die for you, if you would only speak a kind word or two to 
me. Oh, I am so wretched sometimes—and now you know every- 
thing, and you despise me.” She put her hands over her eyes and 
burst into tears. She had now completely broken down ; the tension 
of excitement was relaxed; the physical and mental reaction had 
set in. 

Montana was really moved. What man, after all, could ever be 
absolutely indifferent to such evidence of a pretty girl’s devotion and 
love? She looked very charming, with her little child-like head 
bent over her hands, and her breast trembling and palpitating like 
that of an affrighted pigeon. For a moment Montana was filled 
with a feeling of pure and tender regret that he could not love the 
girl—that he could not be young again for the sake of loving her. 
If he could only take her to his heart and hold her against all, 
against friends and family and father, and make her his own! 
“Here stands my dove—stoop at her if you dare,” is a noble line 
from Ben Jonson which exactly expresses the feeling Montana would 
have been glad just then if he too could have put into words and 
action. He spoke to Melissa in soft, kindly, reassuring words ; not 
words of love—in all her confusion, Melissa could notice that—but 
words a little warmer than mere friendly interest inspires. 

“It will all come right, my dear young lady. I will send 2 
telegram to your father at once, and we will explain all to him. He 
is a just man, and he will know how to make allowance for your 
generous friendship.” 
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Melissa shuddered. “I dare not see my father.” 

“Leave the explanation to me ; I will tell your father—he is full 
of sympathy ; he will understand. All will come right, believe me— 
you will be perfectly happy in your home again.” 

Melissa dashed the tears from her eyes. 

“ Happy in my home !” she exclaimed. “ Do you think I could 
ever go home again? Do you think I could go back to be the scandal 
of the place ; to be talked of everywhere as the girl who ran away 
because she was—because she was madly in love with a man who 
didn’t care three straws about her? To have young Fanshawe and 
everybody else despising me, and preaching sermons about me? 
No, Mr. Montana, I'll not go home. I knew what I was doing well 
enough, silly and foolish though I am. I did it for you, and I 
would do it over again ; but I'll not go home. Things never can 
come right again for me, and I don’t much care now.” 

She seemed to have grown into a strange maturity of thought 
and speech within a few moments. She spoke with an almost icy 
composure. She had all the quiet indomitable courage of despair. 
She asked nothing now of fate. 

Montana grew alarmed. There was no mistaking Melissa’s 
earnestness of purpose. A woman who spoke like that was capable 
of any resolve. He tried to reason with her, but she put his 
reasoning quietly aside. Nothing on earth could move her, she said. 
She would never go back to her home. 

“ We can do so little for you here,” he said. “I have not even 
a woman servant, Melissa.” 

Melissa’s eyes lit up for a moment as she heard him call her by 
her name—for the first time. He saw it, and stopped short. Then 
she smiled a wild smile. 

“You don’t know what to do with me ; I am terribly in the 
way. But I don’t mean to put you to any trouble, Mr. Montana ; I 
am going at once.” 

“My dear Miss Aquitaine, going where?” ‘This time it was 
“ Miss Aquitaine.” 

“1 don’t know—anywhere out of this. I have done all I wanted 
to do, Mr. Montana ; fulfilled my mission, I dare say some of you 
would call it.” There was a ring of her old petulance in her voice 
as she said these words. “I think there is some plotting against 
you going on, and I have come to tell you of it, to put you on your 
guard ; and that’s about the best mission I could have ; and so, 
don’t mind about me—I’m all right. Good-evening, Mr. Montana.” 
She got up and held out her hand. 
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“You can’t go out of this,” Montana said, “until I have 
put you in the care of some relatives or friends who have a 
higher claim on you than I have. For the present, you must. stay 
here. I am old enough to be your father—almost ; no one will say 
a word because you have spent a few hours in my house. I owe 
you too deep a debt of gratitude not to take good care of you—and 
we are not so ungracious here as to allow young ladies to go 
wandering about. Come ! can you make tea?” 

She shook her head. 

“JT don’t think I can; I can’t do anything. You put some tea 
into something, and then you get hot water: but I don’t know; I 
don’t think I could do it.” 

“Come, then, I can do it ; and I’ll show you how. I have 
learned to do all sorts of cookery for myself in my odd life of 
wandering. I want some tea, and I know you do too. Now, then, 
you shall look on, and I'll give you a lesson in the art of making 
tea.” 

Montana was talking with a purpose—with two purposes. He 
wanted to turn the girl’s mind away from the seriousness of the 
Situation ; to try to get her to think of it as something unimportant, 
not at all irretrievable. Also, he wanted to gain time. Nothing 
could have been wiser on his part. Melissa’s high-strung despairing 
mood became a little relaxed and softened as he spoke thus in quiet 
cheerful tone. He felt that he was gaining ground. He rang the 
bell ; he bade his servant get tea-cups ; kept the servant in and out 
of the room ; talked all the time to Melissa, and drew her out, and 


‘compelled her to talk commonplaces in answer to his commonplaces; 


left the room three or four times and instantly came back again— 
thus relieving Melissa from any idea that he was keeping guard upon 
her—and in one of these short intervals he wrote to Geraldine Rowan 
and begged of-her to come to him at once. He felt much satisfac- 
tion with what he had done. In all his concern for poor Melissa, he 
was glad to make of her a means to bring Geraldine Rowan to him. 
She must come, he thought, and her coming would be a new bond 
to fasten her destinies to his. He passed some moments of keen 
excitement, for all his cool and cheerful manner. At last his servant 
came in and said : 

“Miss Rowan, sir.” 

“Show Miss Rowan in.” He rose with a feeling of triumph. 

Melissa’s eyes flashed fire. In an instant two things seemed to 
be made clear to her. She was captured, and Montana was Geral- 
dine’s accepted lover. She felt like a little panther caught in a trap. 
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Was there ever, she thought, any girl so disappointed, so degraded 
before? Ah, it was too crue! of Montana, of Geraldine, of Heaven ! 
All the heroic and romantic glow of her enterprise had quite gone 
out of it now. She was not a heroine ; she was treated only like 
some naughty school-girl who has played the truant. She was merely 
kept in durance until some severe friend could be sent for to take 
her back to home and angry parents and punishment. Geraldine 
Rowan was to be brought to see her disgrace and take charge of 
her ; and Geraldine would pity her, and be kind to her, and would 
talk about her to Montana when she had gone, and would learn from 
him all that she had said in the wildness of her mad love ; and the 
two would shake their heads over her ; and Geraldine, for all her 
good nature, would condemn her as a very unwomanly and shocking 
girl. Even death would hardly save her now from being an object 
of ridicule. Yet, if there were any chance of death at that moment, 
oh, how gladly would our poor little outlaw have grasped at it ! 
What a wild satisfaction it would have given her if she could have 
said to herself, “ When Geraldine comes, she will only see my dead 
body.” 

“You sent for Geraldine Rowan !” she exclaimed, turning upon 
him with eyes that flamed. 

“T did,” he said. “She is the best person to help us; she is very 
fond of you.” 

“Oh!” was all Melissa’s answer ; a low cry of pain and shame.- 


CHAPTER XXV. 
RECAPTURED, NOT RECOVERED. 


THE room was dim and dusk, and Geraldine, with her short sight, 
had to look closely to see who was there. 

She did not recognise Melissa at first. Montana came forward. 
“Miss Aquitaine is here,” he said, “and I am sure she would be 
glad to speak to you, Geraldine. That is why I sent for you so 
abruptly, and I knew you would come. I shall leave you two 
together for a few moments, and Miss Aquitaine will tell you why 
she came to town, and you will advise her.” 

He had purposely called her Geraldine before Melissa, and had 
spoken with the manner of one who has authority. He felt certain 
that Geraldine in her surprise at that moment would not stop to 
L2 
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repudiate any authority he might seem to assume, and that it would 
be a distinct advantage to his purpose that Melissa should see his 
manner to Geraldine, and Geraldine’s acceptance of it. 

When he went out of the room poor Melissa sat in a great arm- 
chair, leaning her chin upon her hand, and looking utterly haggard 
and crushed. She did not turn her eyes towards Geraldine, but kept 
them sullenly fixed on the floor. 

At the first moment Geraldine was really not much surprised to see 
Melissa there. She had not had time to take in any of the meaning 
of the situation, and for a moment or two it did not seem to her more 
strange that Melissa should be in that house than if she had met her in 
Captain Marion’s home. Now, however, looking at Melissa’s crushed 
and desponding attitude, something like the truth came in upon her. 

“When did you come to London?” she asked; “and why did 
you come here?” 

“You needn’t ask me any questions,” Melissa said coldly; 
“you needn’t ask why I came here. Guess for yourself; and if you 
can’t guess, Mr. Montana will tell you. I suppose you are very 
angry with me, Geraldine, but that was to be expected, and I don’t 
care. I don’t care who is angry with me now. Ce/a mest égal, as 
someone says in some play.” 

“Ts your father in town?” 

“He is not in town. If he were, I dare say I should not be 
here. You ought to feel grateful to me, Geraldine, although I’m sure 
you don’t feel anything of the kind. I rana risk to put Mr. Montana 
on his guard against people who are plotting and planning to injure 
him. That is more than you would have done, I dare say, although 
he is in love with you, and you are going to marry him.” 

“Dear Melissa,” said Geraldine, ‘‘don’t talk in that way. It is 
painful to hear you. Mr. Montana is not in love with me.” 

“Oh!” Melissa exclaimed, with a little start ; “ how can you?” 

“No, I don’t believe it,” Geraldine answered, with some passion 
in her voice. “I don’t call that love—I don’t call Well, at 
all events, I am not in love with him, and I am not going to marry 
him. I am never going to marry him. I am not going to marry 
anyone, him least of all in the world. I am so sorry for you, 
Melissa. I feel so deeply for you. I wish with all my heart that I 
could help you in any way, but this is really dreadful. You surely 
did not leave your home, and your family, and your dear, kind, 
loving father, and rush up to London in this mad way?” | 

“ Oh, but I did, though. That is exactly what I did do. I am 
not sorry for it, eyen still ; although I know now, if I didn’t know 
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before, how little good it was for me to make any sacrifice. But I 
was not thinking about myself when I did it, and I am not thinking 
much about myself now. It is done, and can’t be helped.” 

Geraldine threw her arms round the trembling little girl, and 
kissed her tenderly again and again. 

“You sweet, foolish, dreadful child!” she said; “ you were not 
thinking of yourself, I know. It was wild of you to do it, and you 
ought never to have done it. But it was generous, and I can’t be 
very angry with you.” 

Melissa struggled a little to get away. She was one of those who, 
however touched or tender at heart, are always inclined to rebel against 
any demonstration of tenderness or affection. 

“* Well, that’s very good of you, Geraldine, I’m sure,” she said. “I 
was afraid you would have been jealous, my dear, although you 
need not. There is not the slightest occasion for your being jealous 
about me, as you can see perfectly well.” She could not keep her 
tongue from petulance, even at that moment. “ But it was very 
kind of you, Geraldine, for all that, and what they call magnanimous ; 
and I am sure you are sorry for me, more sorry than I am myself 
just at this moment. But it is all up with your silly friend, my dear, 
and I shall have to pass a life of penitence and scolding if I live at 
all, which I hope I shan’t, and which I will not do if I can help it. 
Good-night, Geraldine ; it is most improper of me to be here in a 
strange gentleman’s apartments, isn’t it? And it is not every strange 
gentleman’s fiancée who would be quite so good-natured as you have 
been. Anyhow, it is time now for me to depart, as the heroines of 
the novels would say—or to take myself off, as I prefer to put it. 
Good-night.” 

“ Where on earth are you going?” 

“Tam going,” said Melissa, “to the Salwanners—in America, 
where the war is. That is Dickens, Geraldine—one of the few 
things I remember in Dickens—and I like it, although I don’t 
quite know what it means. I am going there—it has a charming 
vagueness about it, and falls in nicely with my present state of mind.” 

‘** You are going home, I suppose?” 

“T don’t exactly know what ‘home’ is,” said Melissa. “I am 
quite sure I am not going home to my father’s house, like the pro- 
digal young person in the Bible story. I should have a very chilly 
reception there, I rather think.” 

“Then, you are coming home with me ; you are coming to 
Captain Marion’s. That is your home in London.” 

“T shan’t do anything of the kind,” Melissa said, getting up and 
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rapidly tying her bonnet and adjusting her mantle. ““ Good-evening, 
Geraldine.” 

“ You are certainly not going out of this alone,” said Geraldine. 
** My dear little Melissa, if I had to hold you by main force, I should 
take care of that. I fancy I am a good deal stronger than you. 
I almost think I could carry you from this to Captain Marion’s 
in my arms, and I will do it too, rather than allow you to go any- 
where by yourself to-night. But it doesn’t need all that. Cap- 
tain Marion’s here. I brought him with me, and he will take care 
of you. He is as kind as any father could be, although I am sure 
your father is kind enough. Mr. Aquitaine will come up to-morrow, 
and everything will be right.” 

“ Ridiculous !” Melissa replied sharply ; “ nothing on earth will 
ever be right with me again. I had much better be dead. Every- 
body will be ashamed of me, and scold me, and preach at me; and I 
shall be a byword and a reproach.” 

Montana was not glad when, after leaving the two girls together, 
he was told that Captain Marion was in the house, had come with 
Miss Rowan, and wished to see him. Montana could hardly ever 
be described as disconcerted, but he was a little displeased at the 
news. He was not anxious to see Marion just then. He was not 
pleased to hear that Marion had come with Geraldine. Much of 
the dramatic effect of Geraldine’s prompt answer to his summons 
would be taken away by her having come under the escort of 
Captain Marion. Then, again, he did not know whether Marion’s 
return to town so suddenly might not have something ominous in it. 
All the time while he was reasoning with Melissa, and humouring 
her, and keeping up an appearance of the utmost calmness, his 
mind was far from being composed. No shadow on his face allowed 
the girl to suppose for a moment that there was anything to alarm him 
in the news she brought from the north. But he felt all the time 
that there probably was something in it. Of late he had begun to 
be conscious more or less vaguely that Trescoe disliked him. We 
have said already that Montana was not habitually an observant 
man, for the reason that he did not take sufficient interest in 
people in general to be observant of what they did or how they 
looked. But when anything aroused his interest, or his admira- 
tion, or his suspicion, then he could be keenly and closely observant, 
and he could look quite through the deeds of men or of women, 
unless they were men and women with souls deep and well guarded 
indeed, He saw that Trescoe disliked him, and that there was some- 
thing inexorable in Trescoe’s dislike ; and he credited the young man 
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with much greater strength of will and purpose than those around 
him, even his wife and his father-in-law, were disposed to believe in. 
Naturally he was a little uneasy about young Fanshawe’s share in 
the inquiries, whatever they were, now going on in the north. An 
exposure, or even a public inquiry of any kind, might be fatal to 
him just now. He knew that Geraldine suspected him, but that 
he did not heed. On the contrary, he thought he could give 
Geraldine some reasons for all that he had done which would satisfy 
her at least of his strength of purpose, and show her that he had 
a meaning in everything he said or did, and thus increase the 
influence which he already began to see that he was gaining over her 
mind. He had determined on making Geraldine his confidante. 
He knew well, from his experience of women, that a man can have no 
stronger hold over a woman than to confide to her some strange 
secret which deeply concerns him, and which no mortal knows but 
he and she alone. He had resolved to tell Geraldine something 
that very night which would have startled her ; and now that Captain 
Marion had come there was no chance of a conversation of five 
minutes alone with her. 

He went to meet Marion with his usual composure, although un- 
certain whether he was about to meet friend or enemy. He smiled 
his usual sweet and serene smile. It had done duty with Marion 
before, and did not faileven now. There was something strangely 
fascinating to the few who were privileged to see it when that cold, 
beautiful, marble-like face was suddenly brightened with a smile of 
peculiar sweetness which seemed to have a special welcome in it. 

Marion, on his part, was a little embarrassed, and awkward, and 
cold. He felt as if his friend had a right to reproach him because 
he had listened to any inquiries or suspicions about him, and he was 
not certain whether Montana might not have heard something of 
this, and might not show it in his manner. Then, he was perplexed 
by Montana’s peremptory summons to Geraldine. Remembering 
Geraldine’s appeal to him, he felt as if he ought to act from the 
beginning in the character of a protector to her against advances 
which she declared to be unwelcome. 

So the friends met on altered terms. But Montana’s smile had 
its usual effect upon Marion, and they shook hands as though 
nothing had happened to keep them apart. Montana came to the 
point at once. He never talked commonplaces. He never spoke 
of the fine weather, or greeted a newly-arriving friend with the in- 
disputable truism, “So you’ve got back !” 

“T have heard,” he said, “ something of what has been going on 
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among your friends in the north. So they think they have found out 
something about me, do they? Well, I am neither disturbed nor 
offended. If they make inquiry keen enough, they may find out a 
good many things about me that the world has not known. But 
without any boasting, Marion, I think they will find out nothing to 
do me any great discredit.” 

“That I believe to the full,” Marion said earnestly. “I am 
almost ashamed to have been there at all, and listened to any of 
their talk ; but I came away, Montana, that is the truth, because I 
could not stand any more of it.” 

“ Well, don’t let us talk of that,” Montana said. “It is really of 
no consequence. It was not for that I sent for Miss Rowan. I 
did not know you were in town, Marion. I heard of all this in 
a strange sort of way. An unexpected messenger came and told 
me. It isa strange story, but many things in my life have been 
strange. If some suspect me and are untrue to me—some from 
whom I might have looked for better things, some are devoted to me 
to whose devotion I had no manner of claim. There is a sweet, 
generous, fond, foolish young woman in that room yonder whom I 
wished to give into Geraldine’s charge. I give her now into yours.” 

“Good God !” Marion exclaimed, as for a momenta thought 
terrible to him passed through his mind. ‘“ Who is it?” 

Pained as he was to hear of Melissa, and of her foolish flight, yet 
it was an unspeakable relief to him to hear only of Melissa. 

“IT need not ask you, I suppose, why the poor girl did this?” 

“No,” Montana said, “you need not. You can guess. But 
believe one thing, Marion—I had nothing to do with it. I hardly 
ever spoke a duzen words at atime to the young lady. But some 
young women of that age must always be romantic.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, If it is not the curate or the music-master, it 
must be the first good-looking stranger that turns up. We must take 
her home to her father.” 

“Do what you think best,” Montana said. “I need not ask you 
tobe kind to her. What she did was done out of mere generosity. 
I know Geraldine will be kind to her. I shan’t see her again. I 
shall go out and not return till late at night, when I can feel certain 
that you and she are gone. I have something to say to you some 
other time about Miss Rowan, but that will keep. Good-night.” 

Marion clasped his hand with increasing warmth of friendship. 
In his eyes, now, Montana was invested more than ever with heroic 
and noble attributes. He now understood why Montana had sent 
for Geraldine, and why he had sent for her in that peremptory and 
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mysterious manner. He appreciated all the delicacy of his conduct 
and his words with regard to poor Melissa, and he felt satisfied 
that no plottings, plannings, or investigations could find out any- 
thing about Montana that was not to Montana’s honour. 

Presently Geraldine sent for him, and he went to her, and found 
Melissa in an unabashed and defiant mood. She declared that, do 
what he would, she would never go home. Geraldine and Marion 
did their best to soothe her, and to promise her that everything 
should be done to save her from any distress. Mr. Aquitaine was 
to be telegraphed to at once, in order to relieve him from alarm. 
Everything was to be made as smooth as possible—Marion would 
take care of that. Everything should be put in the gentlest way— 
Geraldine and Marion would take the responsibility of all that had 
been done. It is to be feared that Captain Marion sometimes went 
a little beyond the strict limits of the possible or the credible in his 
assurances that there were numberless ways of making the whole 
affair seem the simplest and most natural thing in the world to Mr. 
Aquitaine. Marion’s heart misgave him even while he was most 
earnestly endeavouring to reassure the obstinate little fugitive. 

Melissa herself gave unhesitating expression to her utter 
scepticism. 

“‘ Suppose,” she said scornfully, “that we tell my father I got 
into the train by mistake, thinking it was a picture-gallery? He 
would be sure to believe that. Or why not say that I was walking in 
my sleep? Nothing is more common than for a girl to walk in her 
sleep ; I have seen all sorts of odd stories in newspapers about such 
things. Or can’t we say that Geraldine telegraphed for me to fly at 
once to her side, because she wanted my advice about a wedding 
dress? ‘There are lots of explanations.” 

“We don’t mean to tell lies, Melissa,” Captain Marion said, a 
little angrily. 

“Oh, don’t we? I thought we did. If we don’t, I am afraid 
we can’t make much of it.” 

She was truly an unmanageable little object of sympathy. At 
last, however, she consented to go to Captain Marion’s house. 

“ Let’s have it all out at once,” she said ; “ let Sydney preach at 
me, to begin with.” 

“ Sydney shan’t say a word to you,” Marion declared sharply. 

** And Katherine, too, will be glad to see me. We were in the 
same boat, I rather think, only she had the good luck not to fall out, 
and have to be rescued and pulled ashore, and made an object of 
pity.” 
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“ For shame, Melissa, to talk in such a way! ” Geraldine remon- 
strated, with something like anger in her voice. Marion was silent. 
With all his kindliness of nature and his pity for Melissa, he did at 
that moment think her a very wicked little girl. 

But it made no difference in his treatment of her, in his patient, 
gentle way with her. Geraldine felt her heart swell with gratefulness. 
and affection for him. 

As they drove away from the fated house, Melissa gave one 
wild sad look back. Then she shrank into a corner of the carriage 
and was silent for a few moments. No one spoke. Suddenly she 
looked up. 

“* Mind, I am not going home,” she said energetically. “I go 
with you now, Captain Marion and Geraldine ; but I’ll not go back 
to my father’s house ; no, never, never, never. I don’t care what is 
said or what is done; I’ll not go home again.” 

The next morning Mr. Varlowe was buried. He was laid in a 
graveyard two or three miles out of London, clear of the streets and 
the crush of traffic, and the brick and mortar, and the fogs. The 
funeral was very quiet. Clement particularly desired that but few 
persons should be present. Montana was there, and Captain Marion, 
and one or two others, and that was all. : 

Clement did not exchange a word with Montana. They merely 
shook hands, and Montana’s grasp expressed as much sympathy and 
kindliness and encouragement as a mere clasp of the hand could 
well be made to express. But he said nothing, and Clement seemed 
to avoid looking directly at him. To Captain Marion Clement said 
a few words, telling him frankly that he wished to be alone for a day 
or two, and to remain behind in the churchyard when the rest had 
gone. They appreciated his humour, and went away as soon as the 
grim ceremonial was over, and Clement was left alone. He stayed 
for some time in the cemetery, and looked sadly enough over the fair 
landscape spread out before him, the soft sloping hills and pleasant 
fields and gentle waters steeped in the sunlight of late summer. It 
was his humour to be alone there, and to walk home alone. The 
few miles of walk, he thought, would give him strength, and bring 
refreshment to his soul. He wanted to be alone, and to look the 
past and future steadily in the face, and prepare to meet life in his 
own strength. An absolute change, such as years might not have 
made, had taken place in him within the last few days. Before Mr. 
Varlowe grew ill he was still but a boy, with a boy’s vague sentiments 
and whims and ways, and now he had turned completely into a man. 
He felt as he walked home that the time had come for emerging 
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straightway out of the cloud of half-poetic illusion and dream and 
sensuous intellectual reverie, and that he must make for himself a 
strong and a useful career. Of his passion for Melissa Aquitaine 
there was nothing left now. The rude wind of misfortune which had 
blown across him had swept that emotion away, as a gust of wind may 
sweep a faded flower from a window. It was too unreal and sickly a 
little passion to bear the keen atmosphere of genuine pain. He was 
conscious that the feeling was gone, and he was glad of it. He 
looked back on that stage of his existence with a sort of shamefaced 
pity. It seemed strange to him now that anyone could think 
seriously of Melissa Aquitaine, or fail to see her weaknesses, and her 
faults, and her ‘incapacity for understanding anything serious or 
great. 

He reached his lonely house. He opened the door with his 
latch-key and let himself in. He stood for a moment at a window 
that looked out upon the garden, and thought of the evening, which 
now seemed so long ago and yet was so very recent, when he stood 
at the same window with Geraldine Rowan. In all his suffering and 
sorrow, as he re-entered that house, spectral with the memory of the 
dead, he could not help recalling that evening, and thinking of the 
new and strange sensations which had come up within him when he 
saw her there, and looked into her kindly sympathetic eyes. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
ENGLISH. 


™ of the subjects with which modern science has had, and 

still has, to deal, are more interesting than the inquiry into 
the changes which a language gradually and, as it were,_uncon- 
sciously undergoes, even among a people occupying one and the 
same region, and apparently exposed to few and slight changes from 
without. No one who considers the variety of dialect within our 
own country at the present time, or the evidence of continual change 
in the English tongue, from the time when it was first known as a 
written language, can fail to perceive that, apart from external 
influences (though, of course, such influences have not been want- 
ing in England), a language is in a state of continual flux—in pro- 
nunciation, in the use and meaning of words, in manner of expression, 
idiom, and in various other respects. 

The characteristics which distinguish the dialects of the northern 
from those of the midland and southern counties of England, or 
even the dialects of adjacent counties (as Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Somersetshire and Devonshire, or Dorsetshire and Hampshire) from 
each other, were manifestly not the growth of a few years, but of 
centuries. The progress of our language from the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon days to our own time is, of course, recorded in the literature 
of the nation, which, carefully studied, reveals not only the more 
obvious influences of such causes as the Norman conquest and the 
sequent intercourse with France, but also the subtler changes which 
belong to the inherent growth of our language. 

It is easy to perceive also how the spread of education has had 
its influence—and a very powerful influence—-in checking changes 
which otherwise would have been rapid. We find, for instance, that 
in earlier times, books written in the English of the day, being read 
by few, had small influence in stereotyping, as it were, the use of 
words or phrases. But the writings of later times, and especially 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (above all, the 
translation of the Bible in the reign of James I.), have had a most 
marked effect in preventing rapid changes in the language. The 
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reason is obvious. Few read the earlier works, many read the later, 
and still more hear them read or quoted, and more still come into 
contact with those who have read them. So that the words and 
modes of expression in the later works remain current from genera- 
tion to generation, while many of those in the earlier works have 
become obsolete. 

Yet it is to be noticed that even this influence, potent though it 
unquestionably has been, has not prevented change altogether. In 
fact, it is clear that with the lapse of time its power must diminish. 
In the eighteenth century, for instance—but still more in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century—modes of expression used in James’s 
Bible and in the Book of Common Prayer (which, though older, 
may be regarded as belonging to the same era in our language) were 
still employed in ordinary life ; and the fact that they were so often 
heard in church, chapel, and conventicle, helped to retain them in 
such usage. But when once an expression had fallen out of use— 
which would happen even in the case of some expressions once 
familiarly employed—Bible reading and the weekly use of prayers, 
collects, epistles, gospels, psalms, and so forth, could not restore it 
to general circulation. The number of words, modes of expression, 
idioms, &c., which have thus passed out of use necessarily increases 
with the lapse of time, and in time, of course, the book which had 
for a longer or shorter time prevented so many expressions from 
becoming obsolete, would become obsolete itself. A new translation 
would, in other words, become necessary—not, as in the case of the pre- 
sent revised translation, because of increased knowledge of the original 
and increased facilities for interpreting it, but because the language of 
the Bible would have ceased to be the language of the people.! 

It may be interesting to consider the various ways in which 
words, phrases, and expressions have fallen out of use since the time 
when the present English version of the Bible was prepared. 

Some modes of expression seem to have died out without any 
very obvious cause. For instance, in the time of James I. the words 
“all to” were used where we now say “altogether.” So completely 
has the former usage passed away, that most persons understand the 
words “and all to brake his scull” (when read aloud) as if they 
meant “and all to break his scull ;” in reality, of course, the words 


1 It appears to me a circumstance to be regretted that those who have been 
at so much pains to revise the Bible, should not have been bold enough to present 
their revised version in the English of our own time, instead of the old-fashioned 
English of the time of Elizabeth and James. This, perhaps, is the first occasion 
in the history of Bible translation when men have expressed Bible teachings in a 
language such as they do not themselves speak. 
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mean “and utterly crushed his scull.” Other words and phrases 
have lost their original meaning in consequence of the growth 
(usually in literature) of another significance. For instance, as the 
word “comprehend” gradually approximated in meaning to the 
word “ understand,” with which it is now almost synonymous, its old 
usage, shown in the Bible expression “the darkness comprehended 
it not” (that is, the darkness did not enclose and overmaster or 
absorb! the light), was gradually lost ; at the present day, no one 
would think of using the word in its older and, in reality, more 
correct sense. In other cases, words have acquired a meaning 
almost opposite to that which they had when the Book of Common 
Prayer and the present English version of the Bible were prepared. 
Thus, we now use the word “ prevent” as almost synonymous with 
“hinder”; but it is used in the opposite sense in the familiar prayer 
beginning “ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings.” So the word 
“et,” which formerly corresponded very nearly with “ hinder” or 
“ prevent” (as at present used), now implies the reverse ; so that 
there was nothing strange originally in the prayer that we might not 
be “let or hindered,” though now the expression is certainly con- 
tradictory and perplexing (especially to the younger church-goers). 
Some words and phrases, without having taken a new meaning, or 
even lost their old meaning, have fallen out of use in ordinary speech 
or in prose writing, but are still freely used in poetry. Other phrases 
or usages have come to be regarded as ungrammatical—such, for 
instance, as the use cf the word “ often” for “frequent.” (“Take a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.”)? 

As regards pronunciation, it would be difficult to follow and 
interpret all the changes which have taken place. Of some changes, 
indeed, we have no recorded evidence, while of others the evidence 
is but vague and doubtful. If the spelling, instead of being left free 
to individual fancy in former times, had been fixed as now, it would 
yet be (as it certainly is at present) no guide whatever to pronuncia- 
tion. And, in passing, it may be noticed that the advocates of a 
phonetic system of spelling might find a strong argument in the 
circumstance that such a system would enable the philologist of the 
future to trace the various changes which pronunciation will hereafter 


1 Con intensative, and prehendo to grasp or seize. 

? Compare Jaques’ words, ‘‘ It is a melancholy of my own, compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation 
of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a most humourous 
sadness.” In passing, note here the obsolete use of the words sundry and 
humourous. 
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undergo : while had such a system been adopted in the past, we 
could form now a fair idea of the way in which our ancestors during 
different centuries of our past history spoke the English language of 
their day. 

There are, however, some indications which afford tolerably sure 
evidence as to particular changes which the pronunciation of certain 
words has undergone. 

For instance, remembering that many of our words have been 
derived directly from the French, but have been spelt, almost from their 
introduction, in an English manner, we can infer what was the ordinary 
sound-value of particular letters, singly or together. Thus, since the 
French words “raison” and “saison” are represented in English by 
the words “reason” and “season,” we may infer that the diphthong 
“ ea” originally represented the sound which it still represents in the 
word “ great.” For we can be tolerably sure that the change has 
been in the English, not in the French, pronunciation of these words. 
There is no reason for supposing that in French the letters “ai” repre- 
sent the sound é, as do the letters “ea” in “ reason” or “ season.” In 
fact, “ai” never could represent the sound é. We infer, then, that the 
change has been in the English, and that two or three centuries ago 
the words “reason” and “season” were pronounced “ rayson ” and 
“ sayson,” as they still are in Ireland (not, as is commonly supposed, 
because in Ireland the pronunciation has been corrupted, but because 
there the old-fashioned pronunciation has been retained). We find 
thus an explanation of certain words and passages in old writings that 
otherwise seem perplexing. For instance, Falstaff says in reply to the 
request of Hal and Poins for “ a reason,” “‘ What, upon compulsion. 
.. « . Give you a reason on compulsion? if reasons were as plenty 
as blackberries I would give no man a reason on compulsion!” a 
meaningless rejoinder, at least compared with the same answer when 
the word “reason” is pronounced like the word “raisin.”! So the 
“ nipping and eager air,” spoken of in Hamlet, becomes intelligible 


1 There are reasons for thinking that in many cases the letters ‘‘ ee,” as well 
as ‘* ea,” had the sound ‘‘ ai” in Shakespeare’s time. Thus the two lines— 


She was a wight if ever such wight were 
To suckle fools and chronicle small beer— 
probably formed a rhyming couplet. So also, probably, the lines 
If we do meet again, we’!l smile indeed ; 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 
As the word ‘‘ indeed ” is pronounced ‘‘ indade”’ in Ireland, there is reason for 


regarding it as belonging to the same category as saison, raison, mane, baste, 
tay, &c, 
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only when the word “eager” is pronounced “aygre,” and so seems 
to be identical with the French “ aigre,” sharp or biting. If further 
evidence were required to show that formerly the letters “ea” repre- 
sented the sound of “a” as in “ fate,” it would be found in the fact 
that in Pepys’s Diary the word “skate” is spelled in one place 
“skeat,” in another, “scate.” It is clear, again, that the word 
“beast” was pronounced “bayst,” though the play on the words 
“best” and “beast” in “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream” (see the com- 
ments on Pyramus and Thisbe as represented by Bottom, Quince, 
and Company) is not made much clearer by the change. Still, 
“bayst ” is nearer in sound than “ beast” to the word “best,” even 
as now pronounced, and probably best was formerly pronounced 
with a longer and more open “ e” sound than now. 

In passing, we may ask how the word “master” was originally 
pronounced, for this word was often spelt “mester,” though oftener 
“ maister ” and maystre.” Derived from the French “ maitre ” (con- 
tracted from “ maistre,” as in the old French), we can have little if 
any doubt that the word was originally pronounced “ mayster,” which 
would as readily be corrupted in one direction into “mester” and 
“ mister,” as, in the other direction, into the modern pronunciation, 
“ master” (“a” as in “father,” not as in “fat”). It is probable that 
the Scottish pronunciation of the word is much nearer to that pre- 
valent in England three centuries ago, and still nearer that prevalent 
in the time of Chaucer and Gower, than is our modern English pro- 
nunciation. 

In a similar way other vowel sounds might be discussed, but this 
would take me too far from my subject—which, indeed, I have not 
yet reached. Before passing to it let me note, however, that conso- 
nantal as well as vowel sounds have undergone alteration in England 
during the last few centuries. We have evidence of this in the 
familiar passage in “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” where exception is 
taken by the pedant to the pronunciation “ nebour” for “ neighbour,” 
“cauf” for “calf,” and so forth, showing that formerly the letters 
“oh” in “neighbour” and other such words were sounded (probably 
gutturally, as in the Scottish “‘lough,” &c.), and that the letter “1” 
was sounded in many words in which it is now silent.' It may be 


1 There are good reasons for believing that the letter ‘‘ r” was formerly pro- 
nounced much more fully than at present. Certainly our modern ‘‘ r ’’ could not 


properly be called the ‘* dog’s letter,” as the nurse in Xomeo and Fulict tells us it 
was called (‘‘ r is for the dog,” &c.). We may thus explain the play on words in 
the passage where Celia ridicules the affected pronunciation of Monsieur Le Beau. 
‘* Fair princess,” he says, ‘* you have lost much good sport” (not pronouncing 
the “‘ c” rollingly, as was doubtless then the fashion, but ‘spo’t”: to which 
Celia replies, ‘‘ Spot ! of what colour?” to the perplexity of Le Beau, as to that 
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noticed, however, that “1” had become silent in some words in 
past times to which it has now been restored. For instance, most 
persons now pronounce the letter “1” in the name Ralph, probably 
because the name is oftener seen than heard ; formerly this name 
was always pronounced Rafe or Rahf. So, it is clear from a well- 
known passage in the play of “ Henry VI.” (only in small part from 
Shakespeare’s hand) that the name “ Walter” was formerly pronounced 
“Water”—as, indeed, might almost have been inferred from its 
former abbreviation into Wat—for, if it had been pronounced Walter, 
the natural abbreviation would have been Wally or Wal’r (as Captain 
Cuttle called Walter Gay). The prophecy that the Earl of Suffolk 
would “die by water” would certainly not have been regarded as 
fulfilled when he was beheaded by the order of Captain Walter, if 
the name had not been pronounced “ Water” in those times.! 


of many readers of Shakespeare. In passing, it may be noticed that many passages 
in Shakespeare are rendered obscure by changes of pronunciation. Thus, where 
Beatrice says : ‘‘ The Count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well ; but 
civil Count, civil as an orange, and something of that jealous complexion,” we are 
apt to overlogk the play on the words ‘‘ civil ” and ‘* seville.” 
' The passage runs thus :— 
Suf. Look on my George, I am a gentleman ; 
Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be paid. 
Whit. And soam I ; my name is Walter Whitmore. 
How now? Why start’st thou? What, doth death affright ? 
Suf. Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is death, 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me that by water I should die. 
Vet let not this make thee be bloody minded ; 
Thy name is Gualtier, being rightly sounded. 
Whit. Gualtier or Walter, which it is I care not, &c. 
This reference to the sound of the word leaves no doubt that it was formerly 
pronounced Water. (So Gualtier is sounded Guautier, and has come to be spelt 
Gauthier. ) 
And here it may be asked whether the word “ halter”’ was not formerly pro- 
nounced fauter (rhyming with daughler, water, &c.). For Lear’s Fool sings: 
A fox when one has caught her, 
And such a daughter 
Should sure to the slaughter, 
If my cap could buy a halter, 
So the fool follows after. 
** After,” probably pronounced as by the vulgar in our own time, a’/er. That “f” 
before ‘* t ” was silent in common speaking scems shown by /Vat Whitmore’s 
remark to Suffolk : ‘* Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee (wa’t thee) to thy death.” 
Nursery rhymes may perhaps seem an unlikely source of information respect- 
ing pronunciation, yet there are good reasons for believing that many old usages 
are preserved in those ancient rhymes. In particular, we may be sure that the 
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These considerations respecting the changes which our language 
has undergone—perhaps nowhere more than in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis—have been suggested to my mind by certain remarks 
made by an American writer—Mr. F. B. Wilkie, of the Chicago 
Times—respecting our English way of pronouncing the English 
language as compared with the American method, which he regards 
as on the whole more correct. 

I must premise that Mr. Wilkie’s work, “Sketches beyond the 
Sea,” though it opens in a tone very unfavourable to the English 
people, shows considerable fairness, on the whole. English manners 
are not perhaps calculated to impress strangers favourably at a first 
view. It may not be generally true that, as Mr. Wilkie says, “one 
who visits a strange country encounters first its most repellent 
qualities,”—in fact, the contrary is sometimes the case ; but this is 
certainly true of England and the English. Mr. Wilkie is justified 
in saying that his “ fault-finding is confined to what may be termed 
the external character of the English,” and in adding “ that there is 
no partisanship in his views, because he has nowhere failed to 
denounce the weaknesses and follies of his own countrymen when- 
ever the opportunity to do so fairly presented itself.” Of this the 
following humorous passage, which bears in some degree on the 
question of the American way of speaking English, may be cited in 
illustration :— 

‘¢ If there be any particular thing which is calculated to make an American 
homesick, to make him feel he is indeed in a foreign clime, it is the entire absence 
of profanity.” (Would this were as true asit is complimentary!) ‘‘ Except what 
I may have overheard in a few soliloquies, I have not heard an oath since my 
arrival in England. The cabman does not swear at you,” (he does, though, when 
he has a mind ?) ‘‘ nor the policeman, nor the railway emf/oye, nor anybody else. 


Nobody in an ordinary conversation on the weather, or in asking after someone’s 
location, or inquiring after another’s health, employs from three to five oaths to 





rhyming. if not perfect, would be such as to appeal readily to the ear. Now, in 
Jack and Jill we find ** after ” rhymed to ‘‘ water.” 

In passing, it may be noticed that in Shakespeare’s time the ‘‘1” in ‘* would ” 
and ‘* should ” was probably sounded. For if ‘‘ would’ were then pronounced 
as in our time, ‘* wou’d,” we should scarcely find ‘‘ wouldest” abbreviated into 
*« woul’t,” as in Hamlet, Act v. s. 1: 

Woul’t weep? woul’t fight? woul’t fast ? woul’t tear thyself? 
Woul’t drink up esil? eat a crocodile ? &c. 
In further illustration may be quoted the old lines on the vanity of human pride, 
inscribed on the ruined gate of Melrose Abbey, from which we learn that either 
the ** 1” was sounded in ‘* would” or dropped in “ gold ” : 
The earth goes on the earth glittering with gold ; 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it would, &c, 
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every sentence, It’s rather distressing to an American to get used to this state of 
things ; to talk to a man for three or four minutes, and never hear a single 
‘ d——n’; to wander all day through the populous streets and not hear a soli- 
tary curse ; to go anywhere and everywhere, and not be stirred up once by so 
much as the weakest of blasphemies. What wonder that the average American 
becomes homesick under such a deprivation, and that he longs for the freedom 
and curses of his perrary home ?” 


Mr. Wilkie, finding that many words are pronounced otherwise 
in England than in America, and starting with the assumption that 
the American usage is correct where such differences exist, arrives at 
the conclusion that England “is rapidly losing its knowledge of 
English.” “I have no less an authority than Earl Manville,” he 
says, “for the statement that educated Americans speak the English 
language far better than educated Englishmen.” I have yet to learn 
that Earl Manville is a very high authority on this particular question, 
whether from his exceptional knowledge of the English language, or 
from the opportunities he has had of comparing the way in which 
that language is spoken in England and in America. Not for the 
present considering pronunciation, and taking the English of those 
who are recognised as the best writers in that language as the best, 
it is, I believe, incontestable that on the whole a thoroughly educated 
Englishman speaks the language more correctly than even the best 
educated Americans ; ov/y it is to be noticed under what reservation 
I make this assertion. ‘There are usages which have become recog- 
nised in America, and are adopted by the best American writers, and 
which are thus correct iz that country, though not in accordance with 
the rules which—tacitly or otherwise—English writers follow. They 
are correct in this sense, that they are in accordance with general 
custom, “quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi.” 
And although it may be admitted that some few of these usages 
belong in reality to the English of two or three centuries ago, it can- 
not be denied that many, if not most of them, are recent. I am here 
speaking of the form and construction of the language, not of pro- 
nunciation, As to this, it must be admitted that there is room for 
doubt respecting many of those points in which the two countries 
differ. As regards a few doubtful words, it would be scarcely worth 
while to inquire, but there are whole classes of words which are 
differently pronounced in the two countries, and it is in many cases 
doubtful whether the older (which may be considered the true pro- 
nunciation) has been retained in the old country or in the new. 

“I have no doubt whatever,” says Mr. Wilkie, “‘ that were a wall 
built between England and America, so that there could be no inter- 
M2 
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course, in two or three hundred years a native of one country could 
not understand a word spoken by the other.” Setting aside the 
manifest exaggeration here, and supposing for amoment that, contrary 
to all experience, so short a time as three centuries would suffice to 
render the English of America unintelligible to the people of 
England, and the English of England unintelligible to the people of 
America, it would be altogether absurd to infer, with Mr. Wilkie, 
that “this would be because England is rapidly losing its knowledge 
of English.” Nor is there the least reason for supposing, as Mr. 
Wilkie does, that it is because “ England has no dictionary, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, has a dozen,” that the language under- 
goes continual change. No dictionary, however excellent, can 
stereotype a language, either as to the usage of words or their 
pronunciation.'. In America changes are taking placeat least as fast 
as in England, probably faster. Mr. Wilkie found, he says (though 
one wonders where he can have obtained such experience), that 
there are in England about as many standards of pronunciation as 
there are people who have anything to say. He is referring all the 
time, be it understood, to educated Englishmen. Yet he can point 
only to a few words, most of which are seldom used ; whereas any 
Englishman who has travelled much in America could cite dozens of 
words, all in ordinary use, which are diversely pronounced there by 
educated persons. Thus, 1 have heard the word “ inquiry” pro- 
nounced “inquiry,” “quandary” pronounced “quandary,” “ vagary ” 
“ vagiry,”? “towards” and “‘ afterwards” pronounced with the stress 
on the last syllable, “ very” and “ American” pronounced “ vury ” and 
“‘Amurican” (u asin “ furry”), and so forth, by educated Americans ; 
while other educated Americans pronounce these words as they are 
usually pronounced in England. “Gladstone says ¢ssoo,” remarks 
Mr. Wilkie, “when other intelligent men say ésshu.” He might 
have added that Lord John Russell used to say “ obleeged,” as many 
old folks do still, and that the question was once raised in the House 
of Lords whether the word “wrapt” should be pronounced to rhyme 
with “apt” or with “ propt.” As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone does not say “issoo,” but “issyou,” which is probably correct; 

1 If Mr. Wilkie had been at the pains to look over the introductory matter in 
Webster’s Dictionary, he would have found that in quite a number of cases where 
he—Mr. Wilkie—finds fault with English pronunciation, Webster is against 
him. 

2 We sec here the effects of the tendency in English speaking to throw back 
the accent. In England we have ‘‘ contrary”’ now instead of ‘‘contrary” as in 
Shakespeare’s time: compare also the nursery rhyme ‘‘Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary.” 
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at any rate, as much can be said in its favour as in favour of “ ishyou.” 
Of course “issoo” and “ isshu,” the two pronunciations given by 
Mr. Wilkie, are both as utterly wrong as “ Toosday” or “ Dook,” 
modes of pronunciation, by the way, which are very commonly heard 
in America. 

As the point is considered next by Mr. Wilkie, though not next in 
logical sequence, I may consider here his reference to the pronuncia- 
tion of certain proper names in England which are spelled (and he 
considers should be pronounced) very differently. Of words of this 
kind he cites : 

* Colquhoun—pronounced Calhoun—(really pronounced Cohoon); 
Cockburn, pronounced Coburn ; Beauchamp, pronounced Beechem; 
Derby, Darby ; Berkley, Barkley ; Hertford, Hefford (where can he 
have heard this? Hartford, of course, is the accepted pronunciation) ; 
Cholmondeley, Chumley ; Bouverie, Booberie (an unknown version); 
Greenwich, Grinnidge ; Woolwich, Woolidge ; Harwich, Harridge ; 
Ludgate, Luggat (by cabmen, possibly) ; High Holborn, Eye Oburn 
(cabmen, certainly) ; Whitechapel, Witchipel (never) ; Mile End, 
Meelen (possibly by a Scotch cabman); Gloucester, Gloster ; 
Leicester, Lester ; Pall Mall, Pell Meil.” 

He might have added “ Marjoribanks, Marchbanks ; Cavendish, 
Candish ; Salisbury, Salsbury,” and a host of other names. But he 
mistakes greatly in supposing (as he appears to do) that these diver- 
gences between pronunciation and spelling have had their origin 
since America began—whether we regard America as_ beginning 
in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, or of the War of Independence. 
Some of them are at least five hundred years older than the States. 
But without expecting from every visitor the antiquarian knowledge 
necessary to establish the antiquity of the older of these modes of 
pronunciation, we might fairly expect that a literary man should be 
acquainted with the fact, that Shakespeare knew no trisyllabic Glou- 
cester or Salisbury, that with him Warwick was Warrik, Abergavenny 
Abergany, and so forth. 

If aught of blame is deserved for the continued use of old forms 
of spelling when the old modes of pronunciation have passed away, 
or for any divergence (no matter how caused) between pronunciation 
and spelling, we may meet the American with a /w guogue ; we may 


say to him— 
Mutato nomine, de te 


Fabula narratur. 





For either within the brief duration of our cousins’ own history, the 
pronunciation of many proper names has diverged from their 
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spelling, or else those names were originally most incorrectly spelled. 
How otherwise does it happen that the trueborn American speaks of 
Connetticut instead of Connecticut, of Cincinnatah instead of 
Cincinnatti, of Mishigan, Mizzouri (in the South and West, Missouri 
is called Mizzoorah), Sheecahgo, Arkansaw, Terryhote, and Movey 
Star, instead of Michigan, Missouri, Chicago, Arkansas, Terre- 
haute, and Mauvaises Terres (pronouncing the last two words as 
French). 

Taking other than proper names, Mr. Wilkie seems scarcely to 
have caught in many cases the true English pronunciation. For 
instance, one of the most marked differences between English pro- 
nunciation and that with which Mr. Wilkie would have become 
familiar at Chicago, is found in the sound of the vowel “a” in such 
words as “ bath,” “ path,” “class,” &c. Now, although he mentions 
inone place that the “a” in the word “classes” is pronounced like 
the “a” in “father,” (which is right), he adds even there that the 
sound of the word is almost like “ closses,” which is altogether wrong ; 
while elsewhere he says that the “a” is pronounced like the “a” in 
“all,” or as “aw.” He gives “ nawsty” as the English: pronuncia- 
tion of the word “nasty.” He says, “an Englishman must inform 
some of his acquaintances during each day something about his bath, 
the @ being sounded like a in a//, Of course, no educated English- 
man ever pronounces the “a” in “bath,” “ path,” &c. like the “a” 
in “all ;” nor, indeed, have I ever heard an uneducated Englishman 
so speak, though it is likely enough there may be dialects having 
this pronunciation. In fact, the story of the clergyman who, when 
asked whether he would be bishop of Bath or of Wells, answered 
“ Bawth, my Lord,” and so became the first Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, whether true or false as a story, serves to show that the word is 
sometimes pronounced “bawth.” But certainly this is not the usual 
way of pronouncing it in this country. To American or rather to 
Western ears there must, it should seem, be some resemblance 
between the sound of “a” in “class,” “path,” &c., as Englishmen 
pronounce the vowel, and the sound of the vowel “o”; for I 
remember that when once in Illinois I asked where the “ office clerk” 
was, the office cock was shown to me. It is, by the way, somewhat 
difficult to understand how the “e” in the words clerk, Derby, 
Hertford, &c., has come in England to have the sound of “a” in 
class, father, &c. So far as I know, this usage is nowhere followed 
in America.'’ But the pronunciation of “a” in bath, class, &c., 


* The fact that the proper name Clark (which is unquestionably the equivalent 
of clerk) has been for hundreds of years in use in England, shows that the pro- 
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like “a” in “father,” though it seems to have sounded strange in 
Mr. Wilkie’s Western ears, is common enough—is, indeed, the 
accepted usage—in the Eastern States. It is also the usage sanc- 
tioned by Webster. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Wilkie represents the omission 
and misuse of the aspirate as though they were as common amongst 
the educated as among the uneducated classes of this country. A 
hasty reader might, indeed, rashly infer from some passages in Mr. 
Wilkie’s book that there is a difference between the ignorant and the 
decently educated in this respect. For instance, in a rather over- 
drawn scene in Westminster Hall, a policeman tells Mr. Wilkie and 
Mr. Hatton to “ pass into the ’all ;” to which, not Mr. Wilkie, but the 
Englishman, Mr. Hatton, replies, “ Pass into the.’all! I say, Bobby, 
my boy, you dropped something. You dropped an aéfch. But 
never mind! You just go into the House, and you'll find the floor 
covered with aitches dropped by the members. You can find there 
twice as many as you’ve lost here. Pass into the ’a—a—a///” But 
then it is only to be inferred from this, that by associating with his 
American friend Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Hatton had learned to speak more 
correctly than other Englishmen. It was in this way that Americans 
explained the fact that Mrs. Trollope used the aspirate correctly. 
And to this day it is the prevalent (and almost universal) opinion in 
America that all Englishmen, educated as well as uneducated, drop 
their astches, and insert attches where none should be. I have been 
gravely assured time and again by Americans, claiming at any rate to 
be decently well-informed, that I have no trace /f¢ of the “ English 
accent,” which they explain as chiefly to be known by omitted and 
misused aspirates. They neither know, for the most part, that the 
omission or misuse of the aspirate is as offensive to the English as to 
the American ear, (more so, indeed, for to the American it is simply 
laughable, while to the English ear it is painful), nor that the habit is 
to all intents and purposes incurable whenever it has once been 
formed. An Englishman who, owing to imperfect education or early 
association with the ignorant, has acquired what Americans regard 
as the English accent, may indeed learn to put in a sort of aspirate 
in words beginning with aifch, but it is an aspirate of an objection- 
able kind—fully as offensive as an aspirate in "heir, *hou:, and ’hon- 





nunciation C/ark is hundreds of years old, So also the existence of an American 
Hartford shows that the Pilgrim Fathers called Hertford Hartford. Probably the 
**a”’ in such words as Clark, farm, &c., had originally the sound of ‘‘a” in 
**care.” Indeed, if we consider the French origin of these words we see that 
this must have heen so. 
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our. Thackeray touches on this in one of his shorter sketches. The 
habit of using aspirates in the wrong place may perhaps be more 
easily cured ; but as this habit is only found among the very ignorant, 
while the habit of dropping the aspirate is much more widely spread, 
the opportunities for testing the matter by observation are few. 
Many who drop their az¢ches know at least where the aztches should 
be, and by an effort put in unduly emphatic aspirations; but 
probably very few, and possibly none, of those who put in aéfches 
where none should be, are able to spell. From a story told me by 
an American, it would even seem that those who thus wrongly insert 
aitches ‘ have ears too gross to recognise the difference between 
the correct and the incorrect pronunciation. He told me he 
offered an English boy in his employment ten cents to say “egg,” 
“ onion,” “ apple ;” on which the boy said, “ Hall right, hegg, honion, 
happle ; ’and us hover the ten cents :” “ No,” he replied, “ you are 
not to say hegg, honion, happle, but egg, onion, apple.” ‘“ Well, so 
I did,” was the cheerful response ; “you say hegg, honion, happle, 
and Hi say hegg, honion, happle.” But very likely my informant 
exaggerated. 

It should be noticed that in one respect the English, even when 
well educated, are very careless, to say the least, in the use of the 
aspirate. I refer to their pronunciation of words beginning with 
“w” and “wh.” We too often hear when, where, whale, and so 
forth, pronounced like the words wen, were, wail, &c. In America 
this mistake is never made. They do not pronounce the words as 
educated Irishmen often, if not generally do, hwen, hwere, hwale, 
that is, with an exaggerated aspirate, giving the words with a wish, as 
it were ; but they make the distinction between ‘w’ and ‘ wh’ very 
clear. I am inclined, by the way, to believe that the Irish mode of 
pronouncing words beginning with “wh” is in reality that which 
was in use in former times in England, probably at an earlier 
date than that of the Pilgrim Fathers ; at any rate, hwat, hwen, &c., 
is the spelling in old English and Saxon books. 

There are faults of pronunciation which, so far as I can judge, 
are about equally common in both countries. For instance, ‘sech’ 
for ‘such,’ ‘jest’ for ‘just,’ ? ‘ketch’ for ‘catch,’ ‘becos’ for ‘ be- 


* In passing, I may remark that the word ache was formerly pronounced aitch, 
so that the word aches used to be a dissyllable. Thus Beatrice, in ‘* Much Ado 
About Nothing,’’ says she is exceeding ill—not for a hawk, a horse, or a husband, 
but for that which begins them all, ‘‘ H,” that is, through an acheor pain ; just as 
two scenes earlier her fellow-victim, Benedict, says he has the toothache. 

* It is worthy of notice that the pronunciation of certain vowels depends in 
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cause,’ ‘instid’ for ‘ instead,’ sometimes even ‘forgit’ for ‘ forget.’ 
But we certainly do not so often hear ‘doo’ for ‘due,’ ‘soo’ for 
‘sue,’ and so forth, in England, as in America. ‘Raound’ for 
‘ round,’ ‘claoud’ for ‘cloud’ is very common in New England ; 
but perhaps not more so than in certain districts in England. In 
the Southern States, peculiarities of pronunciation are often met 
with which had their origin in the association of white children with 
negroes. Among these, perhaps the most remarkable is the omis- 
sion of the ‘r’ in such words as door, floor, &c., pronounced by 
negroes, do’, flo’, &c. 

Let us next consider the different use of certain words and 
phrases in the two countries. 

Mr. Wilkie says, holding still by his calm and quite erroneous 
assumption, that the change is all on one side, “the difference 
between the spelling of words and their sound is not all there is to 
prove that the English are losing the English language, and substitut- 
ing a jargon that is totally unlike that speech bequeathed to us by 
our Saxon and Norman ancestors. What, for instance, is to be done 
by a man understanding and recognising the English of Macaulay, 
Longfellow, Byron, Lamb, Whittier, Grant White, and the expurgated 
vernacular of the venerable Bryant, who finds that a street sprinkler 
in England’s English is a ‘hydrostatic van’ ; that rails on a railroad 
are ‘metals’; a railroad track is a ‘line’; a store a ‘shop’; a 
hardware-man an ‘ironmonger’? He finds no policemen here but 
‘constables.’ If he go into a store and ask for ‘ boots’ he will be 
shown a pair of shoes that lace or button about the ankle. There 
are no groceries or dry-goods stores. Baggage is ‘luggage’; a 
travelling-bag is a ‘ grip-sack’” (a word which I have never heard 
out of America, and which I believe to be quite unknown in Eng- 
land) ; “ there are no trunks, but always ‘boxes.’ A freight-car is a 
‘ goods-van’ ; a conductor on a ’bus or railway is a ‘ guard’ ; a street 
railway is a ‘tramway’; a baggage-car, a ‘ luggage-van’ ; a pitcher is 
a ‘jug’; and two and a half pence is ‘tuppence ’apenny.’ A 
sovereign is a ‘squid’” (‘quid’ or ‘couter’ would be nearer the 
mark if we must consider slang to be part of a language); a shilling, a 
‘bob’; a sixpence, a ‘tanner.’” He might conveniently have added 
for the information of Americans who wish to understand English 





great part on the consonant which precedes, and in part also on that which follows 
the vowel. Thus the u in such is often mispronounced, the u in much never, the 
u in just often, the u in must, Just, and rust never, and the u in judge seldom. In 
America *‘ jedge ” for ‘‘ judge” is often heard, however. So no one ever says 
‘os for Jaws, but many say becos for because, and ’cos for ’cause. 
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English, and of Englishmen who wish to understand American 
English, that in England a biscuit is a “roll,” and a cracker is a 
“ biscuit.” 

Now, all this, unless it is intended for an elaborate (and exceed- 
ingly feeble) joke, is absurd on the face of it. To begin with, it 
would be difficult to find any authority in the works of Macaulay, or 
the other writers named, for street sprinkler, hardware-man, groceries 
and dry-goods stores, travelling bags, freight-cars, and street-railways. 
But, apart from this, nearly all the words to which Mr. Wilkie objects 
are much older and better English than those which Americans 
have substituted. For instance, the word “shop” is found in English 
writings as far back as the fourteenth century, whereas “ store” has 
never been used in the American sense by any English writer of 
repute. Manifestly, too, the word store, which has a wider meaning, 
and has had that meaning for centuries, is not suitably applied to a 
shop, which is but one particular kind of store. There can be very 
little doubt that originally Americans substituted the word “ store” 
for “ shop,” for much the same reason that many shopkeepers in 
England choose to call their shop a warehouse, or an emporium, or a 
mart, or by some equally inappropriate name. Again, baggage and 
luggage are both good English ; but on the whole the word luggage 
is more suitable than baggage for goods which have to be con- 
veyed by train or carriage: (one may say that baggage is the 
statical, luggage the dynamical, name for the traveller's smpeds- 
menta). Unquestionably there is good authority, and that too in 
old authors, for the use of both terms. Of course we have trunks 
in England, despite Mr. Wilkie’s assertion to the contrary ; we have 
boxes also: very few Americans can tell offhand, and many do not 
know, the real distinction between a trunk and a box ; just as few, 
either in England or America, know the distinction between a house 
and a mansion. Freight-car is a good word enough,—the freight 
half of it being better than the other, for the word car is not properly 
applied to a van ; but goods-van is in all respects better: “ freight ” 
is a technical term, “ goods” everyone understands, and “ van” is a 
better word than “car.” The word “ boot,” again, is properly applied 
to any foot-covering (outside the sock or stocking) which comes above 
the instep and ankle. 

Turning from trivialities such as these, let us now note some 
points in which English and American speakers and writers of cul- 
ture differ from each other,—first as to the use of certain words, and 
secondly as to certain modes of expression. 

In America the word “clever” is commonly understood to mean 
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pleasant and of good disposition, not (as in England) ingenious and 
skilful. Thus, though an American may speak of a person as a 
clever workman, using the word as we do, yet when he speaks of 
another as a clever man he means in nine cases out of ten that the 
man is good company and well natured. Sometimes, I am told, the 
word is used to signify generous or liberal. I cannot recall any 
passages from early English literature in which the word is thus 
used, but I should not be surprised to learn that the usage is an 
old one. In like manner the words “cunning” and “cute” are 
often used in America for “ pretty (German wied/ich).” As I write, 
an American lady, who has just played a very sweet passage from one 
of Mozart’s symphonies, turns from the piano to ask whether that 
passage is not cute, meaning pretty. 

The word “mad” in America seems nearly always to mean 
“ angry ;” at least, I have seldom heard it used in our English sense. 
For “ mad,” as we use the word, Americans say “crazy.” Herein 
they have manifestly impaired the language. The words “mad” 
and “crazy” are quite distinct in their significance as used in 
England, and both meanings require to be expressed in ordinary 
parlance. It is obviously a mistake to make one word do duty 
for both, and to use the word “mad” to imply what is already 
expressed by other and more appropriate words. 

I have just used the word “ordinary” in the English sense. In 
America the word is commonly used to imply inferiority. An 
“ordinary actor,” for instance, is a bad actor; a “very ordinary 
man” is a man very much below par. There is no authority for 
this usage in any English writer of repute, and the usage is mani- 
festly inconsistent with the derivation of the word. On the other 
hand, the use of the word “ homely” to imply ugliness, as is usual in 
America, is familiar at this day in parts of England, and could be 
justified by passages in some of the older English writers. That 
the word in Shakespeare’s time implied inferiority is shown by the 
line— 

Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits. 
In like manner, some authority may be found for the American use of 
the word “ugly” to signify bad-tempered. 

Words are used in America which have ceased to be commonly 
used in England, and are, indeed, no longer regarded as admissible. 


1 IT have been told by an American literary man that twenty years ago the 
word *‘clever” in America always meant pleasant and bright, whereas it is now 
generally used as in England. But in the West it generally bears the former 
sense, 
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Thus, the word “ unbeknown,” which no educated Englishman ever 
uses either in speaking or in writing, is still used in America in 
common speech and by writers of repute. Thus, in Harper's Monthly 
for May 1881 (whose editors are well-known literary men) find, at 
page 884, the following sentence in a story called “ The Unexpected 
Parting of the Beazley Twins,”—‘ While baiting Lottie’s hook, as 
they sat together on a log on the water’s bank, he told her, almost 
unbeknown to himself, the state of his feelings.” 

Occasionally, writers from whom one would expect at least correct 
grammar make mistakes which in England would be regarded as very 
bad—mistakes which are not, indeed, passed over in America, but 
still attract less notice there than in England. ‘Thus, Mr. Wilkie, 
who is so severe on English English in “ Sketches beyond the Seas,” 
describes himself as saying (in reply to the question whether Chicago 
policemen have to use their pistols much), “ I don’t know as they have 
to as a matter of law or necessity, but I know that they do as a 
matter of fact,” and I have repeatedly heard this incorrect use of 
“as” for “that” in American conversation. I have also noted in 
works by educated Americans the use of the word “that” as an 
adverb, “ that excitable,” “that headstrong,” and so forth. So the 
use of “lay” for “lie” seems to me to be much commoner in America 
than in England, though it is too frequently heard here also. In a 
well-written novelette called “The Man who was not a Colonel,” the 
words—“ You was” and “ Was you?” are repeatedly used, apparently 
without any idea that they are ungrammatical. They are much more 
frequently heard in America than in England (I refer, of course, 
to the conversation of the middle and better classes, not of the un- 
educated). In this respect it is noteworthy that the writers of the 
last century resemble Americans of to-day ; for we often meet in their 
works the incorrect usage in question. 

And here it may be well to consider the American expression 
**T guess,” which is often made the subject of ridicule by English- 
men, unaware of the fact that the expression is good old English. It 
is found in a few works written during the last century, and in many 
written during the seventeenth century. So careful a writer as Locke 
used the expression more than once in his treatise “On the Human 
Understanding.” In fact, the disuse of the expression in later times 
seems to have been due to a change in the meaning of the word 
“ guess.” An Englishman who should say “I guess” now, would 
not mean what Locke did when he used the expression in former 
times, or what an American means when he uses it in our own day. 
We say, “I guess that riddle,” or “I guess what you mean,” signify- 
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ing that we think the answer to the riddle or the meaning of what we 
have heard may be such and such. But when an American says, “I 
guess so,” he does not mean “I think it may be so,” but more nearly 
“T know it to be so.” The expression is closely akin to the old 
English saying, “I wis.” Indeed, the words “guess” and “ wis” 
are simply different forms of the same word. Just as we have 
“ guard” and “ ward,” “guardian ” and “warden,” “ Guillaume ” and 
“‘ William,” “guichet” and “ wicket,” &c., so have we the verbs to 
*‘ guess” and to “wis :” (In the Bible we have not “ I wis,” but we 
have “he wist”). “I wis” means nearly the same as “I know,” and 
that this is the root meaning of the word is shown by such words as 
“wit,” “witness,” “ wisdom,” the legal phrase “to wit,” and so forth. 
“ Guess ” was originally used in the same sense ; and Americans retain 
that meaning, whereas in our modern English the word has changed 
in significance. 

It may be added, that in many parts of America we find the 
expression “I guess” replaced by “I reckon” and “I calculate” 
(the “I cal’late” of the Biglow Papers). Inthe south, “I reckon” is 
generally used,' and in parts of New England “I calculate,” though, 
(I am told) less commonly than of yore. It is obvious from the use 
of such words as “reckon” and “calculate” as equivalents for 
“guess” that the expression “I guess” is not, as many seem to 
imagine, equivalent to the English “I suppose” and “I fancy.” An 
American friend of mine, in response to the question by an English- 
man (an exceedingly positive and dogmatic person, as it chanced), 
“Why do Englishmen never say ‘I guess?’” replied (more wittily 
than justly), “ Because they are always so positive about everything.” 
But it is noteworthy that whereas the American says frequently, “I 
guess,” meaning “I know,” the Englishman as freely lards his dis- 
course with the expression, “You know,” which is, perhaps, more 
modest. Yet, on the other side, it may be noted, that the “down 
east ” American often uses the expression “I want to know,” in the 
same sense as our English expression of attentive interest “Indeed ? 

Among other familiar Americanisms may be mentioned the 
following :— 

An American who is interested in a narrative or statement will 
say “Is that so?” or simply “So!” The expression “ Possible !” 
is sometimes but not often heard. Dickens misunderstood this 


1 The first time I heard this expression it was used in a short sentence 
singularly full of Southern (or perhaps rather negro) phraseology. I asked a 
negro driver at the Louisville station or @/pé¢ (pronounced decfoe) how far it was 
to the Galt House, to which he replied, ‘‘ 4 right smart piece, I reckon.” 
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exclamation as equivalent to “It is possible, but does not concern 
me” ; whereas in reality it is equivalent to the expression “Is it 
possible?” I have occasionally heard the exclamation “ Do tell !” 
but it is less frequently heard now than of yore. 

The word “right ” is more frequently used than in England, and 
is used also in senses different from those understood in our English 
usage of the word. Thus, the American will say “right here” and 
“right there,” where an Englishman would say “just here” or “ just 
there,” or simply “here” or “there.” Americans say “ right away” 
where we say “ directly.” On the other hand, I am inclined to think 
that the English expression “right well,” for “very well” is not 
commonly used in America. 

Americans say “yes, sir,” and “no, sir,” with a sense different 
from that with which the words are used in England ; but they mark 
the difference of sense by a difference of intonation. Thus, if a 
question is asked to which the reply in England would be simply 
“yes” or “no” (or, according to the rank or station of the querist, 
“ yes, sir,” or “ no, sir”), the American reply would be “ yes, sir,” or 
“no, sir,” intonated as with us in England. But if the reply is 
intended to be emphatic, then the intonation is such as to throw the 
emphasis on the word “ sir,”—the reply is “ yes, sir,” or “ no, sir.” 
In passing, I may note that I have never heard an American waiter 
reply “ yessir,” as our English waiters do. 

The American use of the word “ quit” is peculiar. They do not 
limit the word, as we do, to the signification “take leave”—in fact, 
I have never heard an American use the word in that sense. They 
generally use it as equivalent to “ leave off” or “‘stop.” (In passing, 
one may notice as rather strange the circumstance that the word 
“ quit,” which properly means “to go away from,” and the word 
“stop,” which means to “stay,” should both have come to be used 
as signifying to “leave off.”) Thus Americans say “ quit fooling ” for 
“leave off playing the fool,” “quit singing,” “ quit laughing,” and so 
forth. 

To English ears an American use of the word “some” sounds 
strange—viz., as an adverb. An American will say, “I think some of 
buying a new house,” or the like, for ‘‘I have some idea of buying,” 
&c. I have indeed heard the usage defended as perfectly correct, 
though assuredly there is not an instance in all the wide range of 
English literature which will justify it. 

So, also, many Americans defend as good English the use of the 
word “good ” in such phrases as the following: ‘I have written that 
note good,” for “ well” ; “ that will make you feel good,” for “ that will 
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do you good ”; and in other ways, all equally incorrect. Of course, 
there are instances in which adjectives are allowed by custom to be 
used as adverbs, as, for instance, “right” for “ rightly,” &c. ; but 
there can be no reason for substituting the adjective “good” in place 
of the adverb “well,” which is as short a word, and at least equally 
euphonious. The use of “real” for “really,” as “real angry,” “ real 
nice,” is, of course, grammatically indefensible. 

The word “sure” is often used for “surely” in a somewhat sin- 
gular way, as in the following sentence from “Sketches beyond the 
Sea,” in which Mr. Wilkie is supposed to be quoting a remark made 
by an English policeman : “If policemen went to shooting in this 
country, there would be some hanging, sure ; and not wholly among 
the classes that would be shot at, either.” (In passing, note that the 
word “either” is never pronounced eyether in America, but always 
ecther, whereas in England we seem to use either pronunciation 
indifferently. ) 

An American seldom uses the word “stout” to signify “ fat,” 
saying generally “fleshy.” Again, for our English word “ hearty,” 
signifying “in very good health,” an American will sometimes employ 
the singularly inappropriate word “rugged.” (It corresponds pretty 
nearly with our word “ rude ”—equally inappropriate in the expres- 
sion “ rude health.”) 

The use of the word “elegant” for “ fine” strikes English ears as 
strange. For instance, if you say to an American, “ This is a fine 
morning,” he is likely to reply, “It zs an elegant morning,” or per- 
haps oftener by using simply the word “Elegant.” It is not a 
pleasing use of the word. 

There are some Americanisms which seem more than defensible 
—in fact, grammatically more correct than our English usage. Thus, 
we seldom hear in America the redundant word “ got” in such ex- 
pressions as “I have got,” &c. &c. Where the word would not be 
redundant, it is yet generally replaced by the more euphonious word 
“ gotten,” now scarcely ever heard in England. Yet again, we often 
hear in America such expressions as “I shall get me a new book,” 
“T have gotten me a dress,” “I must buy me that,” and the like. 
This use of “me” for “ myself” is good old English, at any rate. 

I have been struck by the circumstance that neither the conven- 
tional, but generally very absurd, American of our English novelists, 
nor the conventional, but at least equally absurd, Englishman of 
American novelists, is made to employ the more delicate American- 
isms or Anglicisms. We generally find the American “ guessing ” 
or “calculating,” if not even more coarsely Yankee, like Reade’s 
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Joshua Fullalove ; while the Englishman ‘of American novels is 
almost always very coarsely British, even if he is not represented as 
using what Americans persist in regarding as the true “ Henglish 
haccent.” Where an American is less coarsely drawn, as Trollope’s 
“ American Senator,” he uses expressions which no American ever 
uses, and none of those Americanisms which, while more delicate, 
are in reality more characteristic, because they are common, all 
Americans using them. And in like manner, when an American 
writer introduces an Englishman of the more natural sort, he never 
makes him speak as an Englishman would speak ; before half-a- 
dozen sentences have been uttered, he uses some expression which 
is purely American. ‘Thus, no Englishman ever uses, and an 
American may be recognised at once by using, such expressions as 
“TI know it,” or “That's so,” for “It is true;” by saying “ Why, 
certainly,” for “Certainly,” and so forth. There are a great number 
of these slight but characteristic peculiarities of American and 
English English. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 





OF RIDDLES. 


RAVELLING one time in quest of popular lore, the writer of 
these pages found himself quartered for the night in a small 

and poor farmhouse, at no great distance from the foot of that 
famous Hill of Uisneach which claims to be the centre of Ireland. 
The companion of his bed, but not of his slumbers, was a young 
countryman, son to the man of the house—a young man unusually 
simple and unlettered, even for his class ; who could not read a 
watch-dial, much less a book, and may have shared his sister’s per- 
plexity as to whether “ London” was far from “ England.” All the 
same, he was a pleasant fellow ; and to any one whose own tastes and 
character were not too complex, who liked men and women to talk 
and act as they feel—like the Italians as described by an eminent 
Frenchwoman—who would have understood Goethe’s dolorous regret 
that the dull and constrained people he met would not return to 
nature even by the commission of some absurdity or extravagance ; 
and who was rather tired of the parrot talk of those who seem unable 
to feel interest in or admiration for anything unless some one else has 
first set them the fashion—he might have proved a congenial com- 
panion. Such he was to the present writer, whom, perhaps, he 
thought not too hard to please ; for he saw the relish with which his 
specimens of the lore of that part of Ireland were received, and the 
power that any taurogalline narrative of a demon cat breaking his 
long silence in the house by portentous utterance—of a hound 
spectre warning the nocturnal wayfarer to leave the haunted road 
to night and the Dead—or of the unearthly beings who stopped the 
Friar’s pony near B—— one night to ask the rider, Was it long till the 
Day of Judgment ?—had to keep his interlocutor awake. The time 
slid by in such colloquy till one large star was shining in through the 
low window, on a cool summer’s morning, without either of the two 
men making acquaintance for that night with the true visions or the 
deluding lies which ascend according to the poet through the two 
gates of the House of Sleep ; though things as vain perhaps were the 
staple of the conversation. Occupying a prominent place among 
them was that class of simple puzzles named at the head of this 
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paper, which are often of great antiquity, and yet interest peoples 
both barbarous and more or less civilized, but which among our- 
selves hardly retain their interest for educated people who have got 
beyond the schoolboy age. 

Modern inquiry seems to have demonstrated that when man fell 
from the state in which he was created, he descended to a state of 
savagery ; that having to contend with the elements, and dispute 
with the beasts for subsistence, he grew to be all but brutish as the 
beasts ; and that the world’s history since is a record of the slow and 
gradual uprise of every nation from a savage to a civilized condition. 
It is in the field of popular tradition, and especially of popular super- 
stition, that are yet found some of the most striking “ survivals” from 
this older and ruder stage of thought and life through which all 
nations seem to have passed. The belief, for instance, that when an 
eclipse is taking place some monster is trying to swallow the moon 
is found among nations the most widely separated in the order both 
of time and culture. “I cannot tell,” says the schoolmaster Good, 
in Camden, “ whether the wilder sort of the Irishry yeeld divine 
honour unto the Moone ; for when they see her first after the change, 
commonly they bow the knee, and say over the Lord’s prayer, and 
so soone as they have made an end, they speake unto the Moone 
with a loud voice in this manner; Leave us as whole and sound as 
thou hast found us.” It may not be wonderful that such a usage 
as this should still exist among savage African tribes ; but it is prac- 
tised in Northamptonshire by girls who at this hour are not passed 
beyond their nubile years. Showing a piece of silver to the new 
moon, they make a courtesy and say, “ A present for you, good 
Moon ”—a piece of superstition in which even the fetichistic saluta- 
tion is less curious than a peculiar mincing and propitiatory tone of 
voice in which the words are uttered. 

Nor are some striking survivals wanting among riddles. For 
instance, it is many centuries since Boniface and Willibrord sub- 
stituted a purer and milder religion for the worship of Odin and 
Thor ; yet in the Aargau, the one-eyed and broad-hatted sky-god, 
the leader of the Furious Host, is still, under the name Muot, the 
subject of a riddle, where he appears as the god of the Under-World 
and its numberless ghosts. 

Der Muot mit dem Breithuot 

Hat mehr Giste als der Wald Tanneniste. 
Muot with the broad hat 

Has more guests than the wood has fir-twigs.' 


* See a very interesting recent résumé of Northern mythology, Asgard and thé 
Gods, p. 77. 
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It is not easy to conceive the society which acts charades or 
exchanges its esthetic criticisms—original or otherwise—at an art ex- 
hibition, seated in circles, its members setting each other riddles, and 
exacting simple penalties for failure. Yet we know that such pastimes 
did,'as a matter of fact, precede those in vogue among us now. Of less 
artificial societies may be instanced the Scottish Highlanders, among 
whom riddle-setting, according to Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, is still 
one of the pastimes which beguile the tedium of the long nights of 
winter. But fora true living picture of the custom, as once practised 
in ancient, and now surviving in rude society, we may take the Abbé 
Boilat’s acceunt of the Wolofs of Senegal : 

Le soir, au clair de lune ou au coin de feu, réunis en groupe, les Wolofs avec 
grands éclats de rire s’attaquent les uns les autres par des interrogations. . . . . 
Chacun interroge 4 son tour, et lorsque quelqu’un a deviné la réponse, on crie de 
tout cdté: Weuc neu deug! (11 a dit la vérité.) Sila chose parait difficile, ils se 
tiennent le menton et s’écrient: Bissimilay Dhiame! (Au nom du Dieu de 
vérité, ) 

One of the oldest of riddles is that set, in the Old Testament, by 
the Danite strong to his thirty companions : De Comedente exivit 
cibus, et de Forti egressa est dulcedo. This primitive enigma, which 
has left its traces on the Office of the Church ' as on profane poetry, 
may be compared with another as celebrated, the Sibylline riddle. 
It puzzled many generations, but the true answer seems to have been 
arrived at in our own time—Alpha and Omega.? Homer’s death, 
according to a tradition which might not wholly satisfy the historic 
sceptic, was caused by chagrin at his failure to guess a riddle pro- 
pounded to him by the fishermen of Ios. And Virgil’s shepherds 
pose each other with riddles, Damoetas bidding his opponent 


Say where the round of heaven, which alli contains, 
To three short ells on earth our sight restrains,-— 


the interpretation of which has exercised the learned, some of whom 
explain it of the sky seen from a well; and Menalcas setting the 
“ Flower that bears inscribed the names of kings”—the Hyacinthus, 

Some of the oldest and most interesting of riddles are those 


’ Salve Arca Foederis ; 
Thronus Salomonis ; 
Arcus pulcher aetheris ; 
Rubus visionis ; 
Virga frondens germinis ; 
Vellus Gedeonis ; 
Porta clausa Numinis, 
Favusque Samsonis. 

® By Mr. W. H. Scott, in the A//aniis for 1859, 
N2 
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relating to natural phenomena—sun, moon, stars, wind, fire, snow, 
and the like. Enigmas of this character are closely related to the 
myth ; and occasionally at least they may illustrate the origin of 
mythology. The personification of the hearth-fire, for example, as a 
woman, in an unpolished Irish riddle, which has French parallels — 


I know a little old woman : 
Quod die excernit, it covers her up at night — 


is somewhat curious, recalling such fire-goddesses as Hestia and 
Brigit. Of quite a mares character is an English riddle on the 


same subject :— 
Ever eating, ever cloying, 
Still consuming, still destroying, 
Never finding full repast 
Until I eat the world at last. 


There is an archaic flavour about the Irish riddle (which, again, has 
several foreign parallels )— 
The son upon the housetop and the father not born— 


which means smoke from a fire not yet kindled. Another one from 


Westmeath— 
Here I have it, yonder I see it, 


A black lamb with a blue fleece — 
scems to be of the same family; but the answers to riddles are often 
dubious and contradictory, and this one is explained to be “ Your 
breath.” Fire is again (ina French riddle) “‘ un grand seigneur vestu de 
rouge,” as in mythological legend the same element is “a little red- 
headed boy,” a lame red-headed dwarf, an Incubo with a red cap— 
a conception into which is undoubtedly to be also ultimately resolved 
that tough-belted hero of the grene shaw, Robin Hood. Fire is also 
“a red cock” in Russia and in Scotland. To the colour of this bird 
is perhaps to be traced his connection, in riddle, myth, and super- 
stitious legend, with fire and with evil spirits. Dame Alice Kyteler 
was charged at Kilkenny in 1324 with offering “nine red cockes at 
a stone bridge, in a certain foure crosse highway,” to a certain spirit 
named Robin Artysson, whose name (containing the element 70d, 
red) shows that he was primarily an embodiment of fire! From fire 
we pass to the opposite element in glancing at a few of the riddles 
relating to snow, which, if one may judge by the number of riddles 


? So the wild man Rodinet in Straparola’s Fifth Night (Jannet, I. 324), and 
the English odin Goodfellow, who, however, is sometimes a mere darkness 
fiend, and identifiable with Puck and the Puca. In Anglo-Irish riddles Rodin 
is used for red objects, ¢.g., a worm. 
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about it, would seem to have caught the special notice of primitive 
men. A simple Galway riddle describes snow thus :— 

A milkwhite gull through the air flies down, 

And never a tree but he lights thereon, 
This is current in Irish. A more elaborate riddle of the same sort 
has probably found its way into Westmeath from England or Scot- 
land. Putting several fragménts together, it reads thus :— 

White bird featherless 

Flew from Paradise, 

Perched upon the castle wall ; 

Up came Lord John landless, 


Took it up handless, 
And rode away horseless to the King’s white hall." 


4 


Miillenhoff, in his collection of traditions from Schleswig- Holstein 
and Lauenburg, published thirty-six years ago at Kiel, has this same 
riddle :— 

Da kéem en Vagel fedderlos, 

Un set sik op’n Boem blattlos ; 

Da koem de Jungfrau mundelos, 

Un freet den Vagel fedderlos 

Van den Boem blattlos. 
Here enters our investigation a mythological element—important, 
doubtless—which (as Fielding said of a certain vocable, in West 
Country disputes) is never long out of the discourse of one class of 
mythologists. We mean the Sun: for the sun, feminine in German, 
is, as would seem, the mouthless maid who ate the snow-bird off 
the tree in the riddle just given. Like so many of these relics, this 
one is old, appearing in the following form in a Reichenau MS. of 
the beginning of the tenth century :— 


Volavit volucer sine plumis ; 
Venit homo absque manibus ; 
Conscendit illum sine pedibus ; 
Assavit illum sine igne ; 
Comedit illum sine ore. 


A modification of this enigma of the Snow and the Sun survives again 
among boys in England ; but as the primitive sense is entirely lost, 
and the negations seem meaningless, the answer offered to the tired 
inquirer sometimes is, /¢ zs a Lie: 

The Druids’ shrine may shelter swine 

And stack the farmer’s peat ; 


Even so mean moths treat finest cloths, 
Mean men the Obsolete. 


» The Rev. W. Gregor has just published a Scottish form, nearly identical : 
Folk-Lore af the North-East of Scotland, 81, 
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Sun riddles are common enough, but they are generally of the 
rudest description : “ Little barrel of gold on a miry road ;” “ A tall, 
tall house, A candlestick of gold: Riddle it right Or let it go by 
you” (both Irish), Perhaps the following curious Westmeath riddle 
has the same answer, if it is not a moon riddle :— 

In Moungan’s Park there is a deer, 

Silver horns and golden ear ; 

Neither fish, flesh, feather, or bone, 

In Moungan’s Park he walks alone. 


Behind my heel, behind my house, 

There is a Gray Mare and her Coult : 

The King and all his men couldn’t turn that Gray Mare’s tail about, 
* A White Mare in the lake, That her foot never wets, Though she 
travel as far as Roscarbery.” “ White Mare on the hill With her 
Foal at her heel.” We hasten to terminate the suspense of the 
reader by explaining that the White Mare is the Moon, and the Colt 
is explained to be a certain star always near her. The Carrickfergus 
fishermen have a not intelligible name for such a star—“ Hurlbassey ” 
—further information on which would be useful. Whoever took the 
trouble to peruse a previous paper in this magazine on “ Basque and 
other Legends,” ! may remember encountering a mythological White 
Mare therein; and the conjecture, suggested by various evidence, 
that this figure, which appears on Celtiberian coins, was lunar in 
character. Elaborate as the pagan worships of Greece and Rome 
came to be at last, they often, it is well known, preserved the clearest 
traces of the rude and direct nature worship in which they originated. 
The altar raised at Rome? 

COELO AETERNO 
TERRAE MATRI 
has no more primitive a flavour than this modern German riddle : 
“ The father high ; the mother broad ; the son mad ;” designating 
Heaven, Earth, and Wind. ‘The valuable, if occasionally very unedi- 
fying collection of popular lore published at Venice in 1550 and 
1553 by Giovan Francesco Straparola (perhaps a nom-de-plume), 
under the title of “ The Pleasant Nights,” contains many riddles. 
Most of them would not look well in English, but a few are very 
curious, and undoubtedly old :— 
In the birthtime of the world, ere the heavens and the earth, 
Sun or moon, herb or flood, in their primal being rose, 


Came my brother and came I, twin children to the birth ; 
And we wander from that hour, two brothers and two foes. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 1877. 
* Rathgeber, Gottheiten der Aioler, Gotha, 1861, p. 533. 
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From the day was so begun our long alternate race 

Sees he ever me anear, straight he turns his foot to fly ; 

Living only by my death, he may never see my face, 

And / my life renew when I see my brother die. 
The two brothers are Night and Day ; and the enigma has mytholo- 
gical value, the conception it contains of Light and Darkness being 
that which Preller finds underlying the myth of the Dioskuroi, Castor 
and Polydeukes. So the Russian riddle, “A sister goes to pay a 
brother a visit. But he hides himself from his sister ;” in connection 
with which Mr. Ralston cites the dialogue of Night and Day in the 
Rig Veda: “They have called it sin (the Day says) that a 
brother should marry his sister.” In a fair pleasaunce are planted a 
white Lily and a flame-yellow Marigold. Hard by rises a mighty 
oak ; twelve are its branches, and each bears four acorns at every 
season.  Cest obscure enigme,” as the old French translation calls 
it, designates Sun, Moon, the year, and its divisions. The oak is 
perhaps the World-Tree, which we seem to recognise again in the 
Sun and Snow enigma, and in a Russian sun riddle: “ Sits on an 
ancient oak a bird which neither king nor queen nor maiden fair can 
seize.” The reader may think that he has been kept in the sun long 
enough, but two other illustrations should not be omitted. One is 
the graceful riddle from Westmeath :— 

I washed my hands in water that never rained or run ; 
I dried them in a towel was never wove or spun ; 

which means Dew and Sun, and occurs in a Latin form in the 
sixteenth century. The other is a curious Russian enigmatical charm 
to stop blood :— 


In the sea, in the ocean, on the island, on Buyan, lies the white burning stone 
Alatuir. On that. . sits a fair maiden, a masterful sewer. She holds a steel 
needle . . . and sews together bloody wounds, I charm the servant So-and-so 
from cuts. Steel, stand aloof, and thou, Blood, cease to flow. 


This is probably of very ancient origin ; and a scholar who seems to 
have loved popular lore with an heroic love, and whose works are at 
once a monument to himself and his country’s traditions—A fanasjew 
—was apparently right in making the mysterious White Stone, 
Alatuir, the amber, the Greek #Aexrpov. The magical properties 
attributed to it seem to have puzzled both the Russian and the 
scholar who has made his works popular in England,’ but old 
classical legends seem to sufficiently explain the matter. The myste- 
rious electron was brought, it was said, from a River Eridanus in the 
extreme West of Europe, where the sun goes down ; the Amber Isles 
1 Russian Popular Songs, p. 377. 
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(Nesoi Elektrides) were placed at the mouth of the Po ; or said to 
be in the North Sea; or India was named as the source of the 
supply. It was formed from the tears of Phaethon’s sisters, or of 
Apollon himself. Mythologists make Elektér a name for the beaming 
sun (Preller, G. M. I. 357, 358) ; and Pliny expressly says : “ Elec- 
trum appellatum quoniam sol vocitatus sit #Aécrwp” (H. N. 37, 31). 
The Russian White Stone, glowing and beaming out in the sea, has 
other possible analogies. Has the drindle stone, where English 
children in a rhyme tell the lady-bird that the key of her burning 
house lies hid, anything to do with the other? The Ziag Find 
(White Stone), buried in a ford, and figuring in medizval Irish tradi- 
tions which we can do no more than allude to here, further suggests 
itself: and even a certain floating flag, common in Irish hagiological 
legend. The Russian charm occasionally places the stone by the 
Jordan, where some sacred personage, sometimes an apostle, sits on 
it. We are therefore reminded of familiar English and Irish charms 
beginning :— 
Peter sat on a marvel stone, 
Christ came by and He was alone, etc. 

Or (in a Galway version) — 


Peter fell on FYordan's wave, 
Christ He hastened him to save, etc. 


Whether, lastly, we are to see any further connection between this 
class of beliefs and the usage of simple Donegal men to apply their 
aching jaws to a certain marble-like red stone in the wall of the old 
ruined church of Templedouglas, reciting the while certain prayers, 
is a matter which we must leave to the judgment of the reader him- 
self, only remarking that fire és often associated with superstitious 
cures for toothache. 

Leaving the riddles of nature, we come to the large class dealing 
with human life—which does, no doubt, suggest many enigmas. 
“On a remarqué ingénieusement,” says M. Gaston Paris in his excel- 
lent preface to the collection of French devinettes of M. Rolland, 
“ que la plus ancienne et la plus célébre des énigmes grecques avait 
pour sujet homme lui-méme, conformément au génie du peuple qui 
avait fait sa devise de yra& ceavréy.” A jovial butcher once asked 
an Irish poor scholar— 


Here’s a question, scholar mine, all so learned in the Bible, 
Why doth fortune hap to fools, and ill-hap betide the wise man? 


God ordained good luck to fools, and misfortune to the wise man, 


was the scholar’s answer, 
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Now a question, butcher mine, you that put the sheep to slaughter, 
Why left God the one gut open, when He firmly shut the cther ? 
This professional question, which was too much for the butcher, 
relates to what is called futig-an-aon-chinn, a certain part of the 
sheep’s intestines.'. Another more popular Irish riddle is not much 
worth in itself, but is couched in mellow and resonant Momonian 
verse, which we will not essay to reproduce. It was simply, “ When 
did Sir Donnchu’s serving-man die?” “ When his feet, ears, and 
hands grew cold,” was the solution which got the travelling scholar 
his lodging.” 
A vessel of gold with a handle out— 
The son of the king took a drink thereout— 
Yet from no tree-crown, and from no tree-butt, 
From no tree of the world was its substance cut, 
Nor smith nor brazier fashioned it out.—(Limerick. ) 
Thus, in Lorich’s Latin :— 
Paruum est effigie, ceu candida mala rotunda, 
Quo tamen haud dubie pascitur omnis homo : 
Non coquitur, nullo prorsus maceratur in igne ; 
Hoc sine uix ulli uita salusque foret. 
Solutio : Est mamma muliebris. 
We are reminded of a singular enigma obtained from a boy in West. 
meath :— 
Last Saturday night I drank a drink through a goold ring in a glass 
window wall, 
And that’s a riddle among yez all. 

The subject has exercised painters as well as poets, for it is pro- 
bably only one form of the riddle treated by Straparola, Virgo lacte 
patrem nutriens (Les Facétieuses Nuits, ed. Jannet, ii. 106). 

Though riddles are ordinarily meant to amuse, their subjects are 
often grim enough. 

I sat wi’ my love, and I drank wi’ my love, 
And my love she gave me light ; 
I'll give any man a pint o’ wine 
That'll read my riddle aright. 
The solution of this, which is from Scotland, is—“ I sat in a chair made 
of my mistress’s bones, drank out of her skull, and was lighted by 
a candie made of the substance of her body.” 

“ He that made it, ’twas to sell it ; he that bought it, did not want 

' From Galway. St. Augustine uses the same answer here made by the 
poor scholar, when treating of difficult and mysterious matters in God’s Provi- 
dence ; and in Aesop’s Life Xanthus makes the same reply to his gardener. 
Rabelais has parodied it, with his customary licence (Gargantua, Book I. 
cap. 40). 

* Egerton MSS. Mus. Brit, 146, p. 75. 
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it ; he that used it, never saw it ;” a French, Italian, and German 
enigma on the Coffin. Like themes are common in Irish riddles, 
“ Four white boar swine over Baile-Ui-Ddlaigh : they would swallow 
all that ever came, and never disgorge so much as a grain”=the 
four corners of the churchyard. “I have a green coat, and ’tis too 
short ; cut a bit off it, and ’tis long enough”=the Grave. The following 
Russian enigma is chiefly interesting as bearing, what popular lore 
should ever bear, the strong and distinctive stamp of the country it 
comes from. 

In the ocean-sea, 

On the island Buyan, 

Sits the bird Yustritsa. 

She boasts and brags 

That she has seen all, 

Has eaten much of all. 

She has seen the Tsar in Moscow, 

The king in Lithuania, 

The elder in his cell, 

The babe in his cradle. 

And she has not eaten that 

Which is wanting in the sea, 
Death is the answer, and the theme, in one form or another, is fre- 
quent in Irish riddles. 

If any reader think these enigmas a shade too sombre, he may 
have even less patience with the riddle jocular. Why is it that 
donkeys have such long ears?” ‘To this problem, propounded to 
the curious on the banks of the Seine and Loire, the answer is, 
Because their mothers did not put caps (déguins) on them in their 
infancy. “Why does Chanticleer shut his eyes when singing 
(chanter)?” ‘The answer again is of a highly satisfactory description. 
Because such vocalists “‘know their music by heart” —“ parce 
qu’ils savent leur musique par coeur.” ‘ Why doth a dog turn round 
thrice before going to sleep?” The animal is in doubt as to where 
the bolster of his bed is. ‘* What is the boldest of all beasts?” The 
miller’s ass, which is all day in the midst of thieves, and yet has no 
fear. ‘‘Qu’est-ce qui ressemble mieux a un chat en une fenestre ?” 
—“ Une chatte.” “What strange beast is that which has no head, 
seven legs, and one tail?” —A cat with his head jammed in a three- 
legged pot. It is humiliating to own it, but the low wit of some 
of these moveth us to unseemly grinning. 

We rejoice in the possession of a lyttel boke of riddles, dating 
from the Renaissance, which was once the property of .some appre- 
ciative French owner, possibly the curate of Meudon himself. Against 
some of the enigmas just cited, ¢,g., the polypod cat, he has recorded 
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his criticism in the marginal note, in an old hand, Damnuabiliter 
bonum. 

Of the riddle verbal two specimens may be more than enough. 
The former relates to a fair one—or dark one—who must have been 
a woman of some consequence in her own country :— 

The King o’ Marooco built a ship, 
An’ in that ship his daughter sits : 
If I tell her name I am to blame, 
An’ there’s three times I told her name. 
The royal blackamore having been christened Amn, we must restore 
an for if in the third line, a feature which indicates that this riddle is 
not of late date. The foregoing is from Westmeath ; what follows 
is a specimen of the finer wit of the county of Mark :— 
Kaiser Carolus had a hound, 
And in my riddle his name is found : 
How was he called ? 
To this class, too, belongs the ingenious English riddle—which is 
not, however, without marks of literary origin :— 
Flower of England and fruit of Spain 
Met together in a shower of rain ; 
Put in a bag tied round with a string: 
Riddle me that and I'll give you a ring, 
The riddle, we have seen, is close akin to the myth; and our last 
specimen may illustrate how it is also a poor relation of the allegory. 
The lines, pregnant with the Drydenian strength, which open the 
‘* Hind and Panther,” further illustrate the same thing :— 
A milkwhite Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed in the lawns, and in the forests ranged ; 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 
She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Yet had she oft been chased with horn and hounds, 
And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart, and often forced to fly, 
And doomed to death, yet fated not to die. 

Waller makes a beautiful application of Samson’s riddle in his 

poem, “ Of the Lady Mary, Princess of Orange :”— 
As once the Lion honey gave, 
Out of the Strong such Sweetness came, 
A royal hero, no less brave, 
Produced this sweet, this lovely dame. 

The words with which Joubert commences his “ Pensées ” offer 
another striking example. “I have given my flowers and my fruit ; 
I am now no more than an echoing trunk: yet whoso seats himself 
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to listen beneath my shade shall become more wise.” Nor are we 
far from the same borderland where meet the riddle of the unlettered 
rustic, the philosopher’s enigma, and the dark figure of the poet, in 
this epitaph, from some unknown but not feeble hand of the period 
of the Revolution :— 

Here lies wise and valiant dust, 

Huddled up ’twixt fit and just, 

(One) was hurried hence 

*Twixt treason and convenience. 

His Prince’s nearest joy and grief, 

He had, yet wanted, all relief ; 

The prop and ruin of the State, 

The people’s violent love and hate : 

One in extremes loved and abhorred ; 

Riddles lie here, or in a word 

Here lies Blood, and let it lie, 

Speechless still and never cry. 

The final prayer was hardly heard. Under the head of historic 

riddles might be classed that dating from the dangerous times of the 


Roses :— 
The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our Dog 


Rule all England under a Hog. 

So the “ old prophecy found in a bog, That Ireland should be 
ruled by an Ass and a Dog ”—the theme of Zé//ibulero. The noble 
poet is good enough to read his riddle for us :— 

And now that old prophecy hath come to pass, 
For Talbot's the Dog and King James is the Ass ; 
Lillibulero, lero, lero, Lillibulero bullenala. 
Some Irishman, by the way, should try to extract some sense out of 
the refrain. The once powerful house of Desmond was to come to 
ruin when five earl’s sons should go over to England in a cow’s 
belly—a prediction realized when in 1535 a ship called Zhe 
Cow carried the same fatal number of that family to a bloody 
death on Tower Hill. 
In Irish ground I am, 
On English ground I stand, 


I rode the mare that never was foaled, 
And carried the dam in my hand— 


must be our solitary specimen of a large class of subtleties, some of 

them old, as Straparola’s elaborate second enigma of the Eleventh Night. 

The man was in Ireland, but had his shoes filled with English earth ; 

the mare had not come into the world in the ordinary way ; and the whip 

was made out of the skin of her dam. -In the ancient monastic satire 

onthe Bards, the “ Departure of the Troublesome Guests”! (Tromdamh), 
1 Cf. Zhe Proces of the Sevyn Sages, though eight bards are named, 
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Marbh4n, the swineherd, contends in riddles with Doel Duiledh, 
ollamh of Leinster. The questions are, What good thing did man find 
on earth that God never found? What two trees never lose their green 
top till they wither? What beast is that that it drowns if you take 
him out of the sea, and vivifies to throw him in? What animal is it 
that lives in fire, and it is burning to him to take him out of the fire, 
and life to him to put him into it? The answers to the last three 
—which are out-of-the-way enigmas—are, 1. The two famous yew 
and holly-trees, the Ed Rosa (which stood near Leighlin, Carlow), 
and the Fidh Sidheang. 2. A beast called the eimabraein—probably 
the walrus, about which there were many strange things told in 
ancient Ireland. 3. The Salamander. The first of the four riddles 
is a very common one yet in several countries, and is thus given by 
Lorich, from some old German original :— 


Omnibus aethereae sedis Dominator abundat, 
Attamen est aliquid quo Deus ipse caret : 
Omnia Pontifices retinent aut plurima Summi, 

Ast illis aliquid rarius esse puto : 
Haec eadem quamuis desint Papaeque Deoque, 
Quilibet e populo semper habere potest. 


His Zgua/—as the sagacious reader has no doubt divined ; or “ his 
sufficiency of a lord,” as the Irishman writes in his own character- 
istic way. 

The bibliography of riddles is treated of by M. Eugéne Rolland, 
whose most important omission is perhaps a little Latin book—rare, 
we believe—which has been frequently quoted from above. Its full 
title is, “ A Little Book of Riddles, filled full of various knowledge 
as well as pleasant wit, collected with no common labour from the 
best authors, sacred and profane, and rendered into ornate verse by 
Iohannes Lorichius Hadamarius, studying letters at Marpurg. The 
gods second our undertakings. With the favour and privilege of the 
Emperor ; printed by Christian Egenolph (MDXL.).” We are at 
this moment admiring on the last page but one the figure of a cock, 
spectral as that which in a certain old story rose from the pot of 
Judas to evidence the resurrection of his Master. Lorich offers, 
often in elegant verse, versions of the most familiar enigmas, with 
many good ones which we have not encountered elsewhere. Of the 
latter class is the singular and beautiful enigma, God’s greatest 
miracle (fol. 17 a):— 


Dic mihi quid reputas inter miracula tanta 
Maius, quod Domini fecerit alma manus, 
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The answer is :— 


Humanum corpus primo ex tellure creauit, 
Est opus, ut possit clarius esse nihil. 

Uerum quod totidem quoque finxerit ille figuras 
Ut uideas faciem nullius esse parem 

Idcirco Meporas 4v@pHrous nominat ille 
Maeonia fertur qui regione satus. 

Omnibus hoc aliis praestantius arbitror esse : 
Pectore nunc reputa latius ista tuo, 


We remember hearing at school in York the boy’s riddle, “How 
many cow-tails would reach to heaven?” The Latin writer has it— 
with a difference—how many vessels to empty the sea—and thus 
answers himself (fol. 21 b) :— 
Quod si sufficeret uas tantis fluctibus unum 
Crede mihi nunquam pluribus esset opus. 
So the Scotch and Irish, “ A beautiful maid in a garden was laid, and 
died before she was born” (Eve)—represented by the old Alsatian, 
“Wer gestorben und nit geboren sey?” (Adam und Eva); and 
having imperfect French and Italian analogies—is in the Latin collec- 
tion in two forms, one of them :— 
Nondum natus eram cum me mors abstulit atrox 
Et me natalem mors rapit ante diem, 
(Responsio)\— 
Mors similis sed non similis fuit ortus Adamo 
Atque huic e costa quae fuit orta uiri, 

A concluding word must be said of the large and interesting class 
of riddles whereon a warrative turns. Our first example is furnished 
by that country which has supplied so many of the enigmas cited in 
the foregoing pages, and the story is localized in Clare, in Limerick, 
in Cork, and elsewhere. By the side of a lonely road, and standing 
upon the gate-pier of a churchyard, there used to be seen always after 
nightfall the figure of a woman, her fiery eyes gleaming out into the 
darkness. Like another Sphinx, the evil spirit (for such seems the 
original form of the legend) propounded verses, enigmatic and 
incomplete, to those that passed the way, and when they could not 
complete her quatrain she would kill them. The Irish 4ath-rann or 
half verse varies in the different versions. In one it was a demon, 
seated astride of the roof of Askeaton Abbey, and smoking tobacco, 
whose words, in the vernacular tongue, were :— 

Tobacco and pipe for the rider of the church 3 

Put thou an answering rhyme to that. 
Or she beset the ford at Béal-dtha, in West Clare, till a poor 
scholar made her depart from it for ever, with a dreadful cry, by a 
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completing couplet telling her that had she done penance for her 
sins in time she would not be stationed to affright the wayfarer there. 
The Cork version is very curious :— 

Behold a candlestick and candle here : 

Put thou an answering rhyme to that. 

A jovial fellow, navigating his unsteady way homeward, answers 
in a rhyme which dismisses the grateful ghost to the kingdom of 
Heaven. Here, of course, it was a good spirit. This legend is very 
old in Ireland, its earliest version probably occurring in one of the 
Irish MSS. in the Bodleian (Laud, 615, p. 134), where the metrical 
contest is between the Devil and Saint Colum-Cille. There are also 
Oriental analogies ; and we are reminded of the verses beginning 
Sic vos non vobis, which, according to the legendary anecdote, only 
the Mantuan poet could properly complete. 

We assume some acquaintance on the part of the reader with a 
widely spread story wherein a knight is commanded by a tyrannical 
monarch to answer him three questions against a certain day. The 
poor gentleman, who up to this was as sleek and comely as his 
master was worn and haggard, declines his food, loses flesh and 
colour, and spends his nights in bootless anxiety, till his cook, 
noticing the change, learns the cause of it, and obtains leave to dress 
himself in his master’s clothes, and go and personate him before the 
Emperor on the appointed day. His cool answer to the first of the 
imperial enigmas—How long would the Emperor take to make the 
circuit of the earth ?—was that if he got up with the sun, and kept up 
with him through the day, he would do it in twenty-four hours. The 
Emperor bit his lip, but proceeded to the second question : When 
I am seated in my state robes, in my imperial chair, my jewelled 
crown on my head, my sceptre of gold in my hand, tell me to the 
farthing what I am worth. Again we suppose the reader has seen in 
some form the witty answer: “The King of Kings, I have heard, 
was sold for thirty silver pieces : giving Your Majesty the full value, 
I can’t make you worth more than twenty-nine.” ‘Tell me, sirrah,” 
said the reddening Kaiser, “ What is my thought this moment, when 
there is no truth at all in my thought.” “You are thinking I am the 
Ritter von Niemandsheim ; whereas, saving your favour, I but cook 
his meals.” This is the Swabian version. There is the English 
ballad, where King John and an Abbot take the place of the Kaiser and 
the Knight ; a French version ; and an Irish version, current in the 
county of Cork. In Lorich’s excellent little book the curious reader 
will also find the tale—occurring in Bebelius and in Elizabethan jest- 
books—of the man who, cited before the judge, made good his four 
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statements—that his horse was wiser than the priest ; that he had 
hoarded a treasure no thief on earth could get at ; that he held 
eternal life in his hands ; and that God’s providence ordered the 
universe as /e wished. 

Another very curious and widely diffused riddle-story is that 
wherein a pedantic master teaches his servant-boy to give certain 
superfine names to the objects about the house ; not to call the 
house, the fire, the cat, by those appellations, but, ¢.g., to call the 
house, the 4éngdom ; the man’s daughter, Ara/in ; the fire, ereat-glory ; 
the cat, mildness (aliter “‘Seanduine-white-face”) ; the bed, rest ; 
water, Plenteousness ; the man’s shoe, easy-sole; the dog, frot-easy. 
In this Irish version a poor scholar, after doing much mischief, brings 
his master an enigmatical message, relating the state of affairs :-— 

Devoured Trot-easy Easy-sole, 
Thee, Aralin, did I cajole ; 
Beneath the Rest did Mildness tear, 
Great-Glory carrying in her rear ; 
Let Plenteousness be plenty now, 
Or the Kingdom lies in ashes low. 

The later editions of Straparola offer a variation of this, where the 
names are Latin : ¢g., the water is Adundantia. 

But we will descend from our tripod. The subject treated in 
this paper has been barely opened therein : yet from what has been 
said the reader, we believe, will agree with us that these simple relics 
of the past may throw much light on primitive ways of thought, and 
illustrate other curious matters; that their very simplicity should 
save them from being wholly forgotten in an artificial age ; while (to 
again cite M. Paris) the resemblances or identity between specimens 
coming from peoples long severed from direct communication with 
each other suggest a more important riddle, which yet awaits an 


Oedipus to solve it. 


DAVID FITZGERALD, 

















THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


T the accession of James the First the condition of the Roman 
Catholics in England was one of galling restrictions, spiteful 
intolerance, and constant persecution. Under Mary the Protestants 
were the martyrs of the State ; under Elizabeth the reaction set in, 
and the Papists had to reap the whirlwind they had sown during the 
preceding reign. The crop was an evil on2, and as the unhappy 
son of an oppressed faith had to eat its bitter food, he had every 
reason to admit that his lines had not fallen in pleasant places. On 
all sides the Papist was the object of State inspection and irritating 
control. He dared not confess to his priest or bend the knee to the 
Host in his own temples ; whilst if he failed to attend a Protestant 
place of worship on the Sabbath, he was liable to a fine of twenty 
pounds for every month during which he had absented himself. If 
he were a priest and attempted to say mass, he could be punished by 
a forfeiture of two hundred marks and a year’s imprisonment. Indeed, 
such a man had no right at all to enjoy English hospitality. By a 
statute passed in 1585 it was enacted that “ All Jesuits, seminary and 
other priests ordained since the beginning of the Queen’s reign should 
depart out of the realm within forty days after that session of Parlia- 
ment ; and that all such priests or other religious persons ordained since 
the said time should not come into England or remain there under the 
pin of suffering death, as in case of treason ;” it was also declared that 
“all persons receiving or assisting such priests should be guilty of 
capital felony.” The Papist who refused to bow down in the house 
of Rimmon—or, in other words, attend the Sunday services in a Pro- 
testant church—was branded asa “ recusant,” and on persisting in his 
refusal was. forced to quit the kingdom ; if he dared to return without 
leave, he laid himself open to execution as a felon, without benefit of 
clergy. It is true that these harsh laws were not always put into opera- 
tion, yet no Papist ever felt himself safe from becoming one day their 
victim. It was a matter of lenity that he escaped, not of right. 

As the health of Elizabeth began visibly to decline, the English 
Catholics looked forward with hope to the arrival of her successor. 
It was known that James was the son of Catholic parents ; that he 
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had been baptised by a Catholic archbishop, and that he had on 
more than one occasion openly avowed that he was not a heretic, and 
that he had not severed himself from the Church. Even if his faith 
had been doubtful, was it to be expected, it was asked, that he would 
regard with favour the party which had been the chief agent in 
hunting his mother to her death? In addition to these surmises, 
James had given positive proof of the toleration he intended to dis- 
play. Whilst Elizabeth was lying ill, one Thomas Percy, a kinsman 
of.the Earl of Northumberland, and subsequently one of the Powder 
Plot conspirators, had been sent on a mission to Scotland, and had 
returned with the answer that James, on his accession, would deal 
well with the English Catholics. At the same time the King of 
Scotland wrote with his own hand a letter to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, stating that when His Majesty should cross the Tweed to 
wear the crown, the Catholic religion would be tolerated.! Buoyed 
up with these hopes, the Catholics of England warmly supported the 
cause of James, and were amongst the most loyal of those who rallied 
round the throne during the first months of his accession. 

For a time it appeared as if the reign of persecution had come to 
an end. The English Catholics were exempt from attendance upon 
Protestant churches, they were exonerated from the fines for recusancy, 
and they were appointed to lucrative posts under the Crown. They 
were informed that this happy state of things would continue “so 
long as they kept themselves upright and civil in all true carriage 
towards the King and State without contempt.” But the wily James 
had only used the policy of toleration for his own ends. As soon as 
he found himself firmly settled upon the English throne, and became 
conscious that the national feeling was warmly hostile to the Papacy, 
he resolved to be independent of Catholic support, and to withdraw 
from the pledge he had solemnly given. He denied that he had ever 
returned a favourable answer to Percy’s mission. He had always 
been a true son of the English Church, and rather than change his 
religion he would lose his crown or his life. He summoned his 
Council, and assured them that he never had any intention of grant- 
ing toleration to the English Catholics, and that if he thought his 
sons would condescend to any such course, he would wish the king- 
dom translated to his daughter. To prove the truth of his words, he 
issued a proclamation, ordering all Jesuits and priests to quit the 
kingdom, under pain of being left to the rigour of the laws. And 
now, to the dismay and indignation of the duped Catholics, a return 


» State Papers, Domestic, edited by Mrs. Green, November 23, 1605 ; also; Zhe 
Gunpowder Plot, by Daniel Jardine: a most careful work, now out of print, 
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to the persecuting policy of Elizabeth was openly adopted. The 
recusancy fines were enforced. All the laws of Elizabeth against 
Jesuits and priests were ordered to be put in execution. A bill was 
passed, declaring that all persons who had been educated in Catholic 
colleges on the Continent should be incapable of holding lands or 
goods within the King’s dominions. At the same time, any one 
keeping a schoolmaster who refused to attend a Protestant church, 
or who was not licensed by the bishop of the diocese, was liable to 
forfeit forty shillings for every day he was retained. Thus, practically, 
Catholic children were to grow up untaught. Their parents declined 
to entrust them to a Protestant tutor ; whilst, if they sent them abroad, 
they would lose their right as English subjects. Well might Sir 
Everard Digby thus write to Lord Salisbury, when he saw promises 
shamelessly broken and hopes raised only to be cruelly crushed : 
“Tf your Lordship and the State,” he says,' “think it fit to deal 
severely with the Catholics, within brief there will be massacres, 
rebellions, and desperate attempts against the King and State. 
For it is a general received reason amongst Catholics, that there is 
not that expecting and suffering course now to be run that was in 
the Queen’s time, who was the last of her line and last in expectance 
to run violent courses against Catholics ; for then it was hoped that 
the King that now is would have been at least free from persecuting, 
as his promise was before his coming into this realm, and as divers 
his promises have been since his coming. All these promises every 
man sees broken.” 

When men are subject to persecution for the sake of their religion, 
the course they pursue is suggested by the temperament each possesses. 
The timid shuffle and conceal, the bold defy the law or seek the 
overthrow of their oppressors. Such was now to be the conduct of 
the English Catholics. The weak, though sincere, pandered to the 
policy of the Court ; they worshipped in secret, they attended every 
Sunday a Protestant church, and they sent their children to Pro- 
testant schools. The more bold refused to dismiss the priests hidden 
in the secret chambers of their halls and manor-houses, or to follow 
their religion as if ashamed of it, and were content when discovered 
to pay the penalty. But there were men amongst the number who 
openly advocated the Catholic faith, who scorned to accept any 
compromise, who so fully believed in the truth and purity of their 
religion, that they not only professed it, but resolved to brave all 
dangers to see it freed from persecution and once more reinstated as 
the faith of England. It was this last class which, now that all hopes 
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of relief from the King had to be abandoned, determined to gain its 
ends by other means and from other agents. In religion there is 
little patriotism ; the interests of the creed dominate over those of 
the country. The Huguenots looked towards England for aid, so now 
the Catholics looked towards Spain. Negotiations were re-opened 
with the King of Spain for money and assistance. He was informed 
that the condition of the English Catholics was hopeless without his 
help, and he was invited to land an army at Milford Haven, when 
the western counties would rise in his favour, and every Catholic in 
England would rally round his standard. In the reign of Elizabeth 
such appeals were familiar at the Court of Madrid; but now the 
Most Catholic King took very little interest in England, and was far 
more anxious to conclude an advantageous peace with James than to 
convert him into a dangerous enemy. He declined to tempt fortune 
by the creation of another Armada. 

Thus foiled in all their attempts to ameliorate their condition, the 
English Catholics were ready to give ear to the most dangerous counsels. 
And nowit was that the idea of destroying at one fatal blow King, Lords, 
and Commons, through the agency of gunpowder, began to assume a 
definite shape in the minds of some of the more desperate of the party. 
At this time Robert Catesby, who was the representative of one of the 
oldest families in England, and who, during the former reign, had en- 
tered warmly into the Earl of Essex’s insurrection, John Wright, a scion 
of the Wrights of Plowland in Holderness, and Thomas Winter, who 
came of a line that had held estates in Worcestershire since the wars of 
the Roses, were frequently in the habit of meeting together at Lambeth, 
to discuss the fortunes and future of their Church. On one of these 
occasions Catesby took Winter aside and told him that “he had 
bethought him of a way at one instant to deliver them from all their 
bonds, and without any foreign help to replant again the Catholic 
religion.” On being pressed to explain his meaning, he answered, 
that “his plan was to blow up the Parliament House with gun- 
powder ; for,” added he, “in that place they have done us all the 
mischief, and perchance God hath designed that place for their punish- 
ment.” Winter, taken aback at the suggestion of so terrible a deed, 
made objections. “True it was,” he said, “that this struck at the 
root, and would breed a confusion fit to beget new alterations ; but 
if it should not take effect, the scandal would be so great which the 
Catholic religion might thereby sustain, as not only their enemies 
but their friends also would, with good reason, condemn them.” 
Catesby shortly replied that “the nature of the disease required so 
sharp a remedy.” Then he bluntly asked if Winter would consent 
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to join with him. At once Winter answered that, “in this or what 
else soever, if Catesby resolved upon it, he would venture his life.” 
It was however now agreed that, if possible, their ends should be 
attained by all peaceful means. Accordingly, Catesby recommended 
Winter to cross over to Flanders, and there see Velasco, the Con- 
stable of Castile, then on his way to England to conclude a peace 
with James and the King of Spain, and by him to use his efforts with 
the King of England to have the penal laws against Catholics repealed. 
This suggestion was at once adopted, and Wintet hastily proceeded 
to Bergen, where he had an interview with Velasco. ‘The discreet 
constable received him courteously, but dismissed him with pla- 
titudes ; the King of Spain entertained the most friendly feelings 
towards the Catholics of England, he much regretted the painful 
position in which they were placed, but he could not definitely pro- 
mise that in the treaty about to be signed he could specially stipulate 
for the redress oftheir grievances ; he would however see what could 
be done. This answer was not satisfactory to Winter, and finding 
from the English Catholics then in Flanders that Spain had no 
intention of actively interesting herself on behalf of the Catholic 
cause in England, he returned home accompanied by one Guido 
Fawkes, who had been recommended to him by the Flemish priests 
as a “fit and resolute man for the execution of the enterprise.” ! 
Guido Fawkes, whose name history will ever hand down as the 
chief mover in the plot, was sprung from a respectable Yorkshire 
family. In his examination ? he admits that he was born in the city 
of York, and that his father was one Edward Fawkes, a notary, who 
has now been identified with the Edward Fawkes who held the office 
of “ registrar and advocate of the Consistory Court of the Cathedral 
Church of York,” who was about forty-six years of age, and was buried 
in the Cathedral Church, January 17, 1578. His parents being 
Protestants, Guido was brought up in the faith of the Church of Eng- 
land and educated in a free school near York. On the death of 
Edward Fawkes his mother married a very devoted Catholic, and we 
may therefore conclude that the future conspirator was made a 
convert to his step-father’s religion. Sir William Waad, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, writes to Lord Salisbury, after the 
discovery of the plot,? that “ Fawkes’ mother is still alive, 


' State Papers, Domestic. Examination of Thomas Winter, January 1606. 
The Papers relating to the Plot, though calendared by Mrs. Green, have been 
separated fromm the Domestic Series of State Papers, and are now bound up in 


two volumes. 
* Ibid. November 7, 1605. * Ibid. December 8, 1605. 
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and married to Foster, an obstinate recusant, and he hath a 
brother in one of the Inns of Court. John and Christopher 
Wright were schoolfellows of Fawkes and neighbours’ children. 
Tesmond the Jesuit was at that time schoolfellow also with them ; 
so as this crew have been brought up together.” After having spent 
the “small living” left him by his father, Guido enlisted in the 
Spanish army in Flanders, and was present at the capture of Calais 
by the Archduke Albert in 1598. His devotion to the Catholic 
cause, his high courage, and in an age of dissoluteness his purity of 
life, soon caused him to be looked upon as one of the pillars of the 
party. He had been sent on more than one mission to Spain to 
obtain help for his brethren in England, and those who knew him 
felt assured that the interests of their Church could not be entrusted 
to safer hands. He is described by Father Greenway as “a man 
of great piety, of exemplary temperance, of mild and cheerful de- 
meanour, an enemy of broils and disputes, a faithful friend, and 
remarkable for his punctual attendance upon religious observances.” 
When in Flanders, we are told that his society was “sought by all 
the most distinguished in the Archduke’s camp for nobility and 
virtue.” Such was the dangerous enthusiast who was now to play a 
prominent part in the conspiracy then being matured in the unscru- 
pulous brain of Catesby. Vice and fanaticism often tread the same 
path to reach their goal. 

On arriving in London, Winter, accompanied by Fawkes, went to 
see Catesby at his lodgings. There he met Percy and Wright. It 
was evident to the little band that, deceived by James and deserted 
by Spain, the English Catholics, if they wished to free themselves 
from the galling restrictions by which they were surrounded, would 
have solely to rely upon their own energies and resources. They 
discussed their position and the future before them. “ Are we always 
to talk,” said Percy angrily, “and never to do anything?” Catesby 
took him aside and whispered in his ear that he knew what should be 
done, but before he divulged his views it was necessary that everyone 
should be bound by a solemn oath of secresy. Percy readily agreed, 
and on the meeting breaking up it was arranged that they should all 
assemble in a few days at a house in the fields beyond St. Clement’s 
Inn. At the time appointed the conspirators came together ; the 
only addition to their number being Father Gerard, a Jesuit priest. 
The moment they had assembled, and without any conversation 
taking place, Father Gerard stood in their midst and administered the 
oath to each, beginning with Catesby and ending with Fawkes. “ You 
shall swear,” he said, “ by the Blessed Trinity, and by the Sacrament 
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you now propose to receive, never to disclose directly or indirectly, 
by word or circumstance, the matter that shall be proposed to you 
to keep secret, nor desist from the execution thereof until the rest 
shall give you leave.” The oath taken, all “kneeling down upon 
their knees with their hands laid upon a primer,” Catesby requested 
Gerard to quit the room whilst he made his project known. He 
then stated that he proposed, when the King went in state to the 
House of Lords, to blow up the Parliament House with gunpowder. 
The scheme met with the approval of his hearers, and after a brief 
discussion as to the course that was to be pursued they adjourned to 
an upper room, where they heard mass and received the Sacrament 
from the Jesuit father.! 
The pian of the plot, once adopted, was quickly put into execution. 
A house adjoining the Parliament House which happened to be 
vacant was taken by Percy, and there the conspirators daily met. 
‘It was proposed that a mine should be constructed from the cellar of 
this house through the wall of the Parliament House, and that a 
quantity of gunpowder and combustibles should be stored in the 
vault of the House of Lords. At the same time a house was rented 
in Lambeth where wood and timber could be deposited to be 
ferried across the river to Westminster in small quantities so as not 
to excite suspicion. Fawkes, being unknown in London, kept the 
keys and acted as Percy’s servant under the name of Johnson. The 
frequent prorogation of Parliament allowed the conspirators ample 
time to mature their schemes and to proceed with their mining 
operations. These latter were more arduous than had been expected. 
The wall which separated the house from the Parliament Chamber was 
a stout piece of masonry three yards in thickness, and required all the 
efforts of the plotters to make any impression upon it. All day they 
worked with their pickaxes, and at night removed the rubbish into the 
garden behind the house, strewing it about and then covering it with 
turf. With the exception of Fawkes, who wore a porter’s dress over his 
' That Gerard was ignorant of the plot, see Examination“of Fawkes, Novem- 
ber 9, 1605: ‘*Gerard, the Jesuit, gave them the Sacrament, to confirm their 
oath of secresy, but knew not their purpose;’’ also Examination of Winter, 
January 9, 1606, Gerard, alias Lee: ‘‘ The priest gave them the Sacrament 
afterwards, but knew not of the plot.” The Jesuits at this time were in the 
habit of assuming several pseudonymes, The following occur amongst the State 
Papers :-— 
Henry Garnet, alias Walley, Darcy, Farmer, and Meaze. 

Edward Oldcorne,, Hall, Vincent, Parker. 

Nicholas Owen ,, Andrews, Littlejohn, Draper, 

Oswald Greenway ,, Greenwell, Tesmond. 


John Gerard »» Brook, Staunton, Lee. 
Thomas Strange ,, Anderson, 
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clothes, and passed for a servant taking care of a house in the absence 
of its master, none of the conspirators were ever seen at the windows, 
but lived in strict seclusion in the basement. It was with no little 
pride that Guido Fawkes remembered that those who were then 
spending their days in arduous toil and depressing isolation were 
men of ancient race working like the lowest for the sake of Holy 
Mother Church, “All,” he afterwards avowed,' “ were gentlemen 
of name and blood,.and not any was employed in or about this 
action—no, not so much as in digging and mining—that was not a 
gentleman. And while the others wrought, I stood as sentinel to 
descry any man that came near; and when any man came near to 
the place, upon warning given by me they eased until they had again 
notice from me to proceed ; and we lay in the house and had shot and 
powder, and we all resolved to die in that place before we yielded 
or were taken.” 

An accidental circumstance, which seemed as if fortune at first 
was propitious to the plot, was now to relieve the conspirators from 
much of this toil. One morning, whilst at work as usual upon the 
wall, a loud grating noise was suddenly heard above their heads. 
They suspended their labours and kept dead silence, fearing that at 
last all had been discovered. The noise continued, and Fawkes 
was sent upstairs to ascertain, if he could, the cause. To his delight 
he found that a cellar immediately below the House of Lords was 
being emptied of coals, and that the sound which had so startled them 
was owing to this circumstance. In the character of Percy’s servant 
Fawkes approached the coal-merchant, whose name was Bright, and 
asked him if he was disposed to let the cellar, as his master was in 
want of one to store his own coals and wood. Bright replied that the 
cellar would shortly be vacant, and that he had no objection to Mr. 
Percy renting it from him. Such an arrangement was of the greatest 
service to the conspirators. There was now no necessity to continue 
boring through the wall which separated them from the Parliament 
_ House, for the cellar they were about to hire was a large vault, dry 

and dark, directly below the House of Lords, and exactly suited 
to the fell purpose they had in view. Terms were soon settled 
between Percy and Bright, and within a month the vault was filled with 
barrels of powder hidden in hampers, iron bars and tools to “make 
the breach the greater,” and the whole covered with faggots and 
billets of wood. The better to conceal the purpose for which the cellar 
was used, a quantity of lumber was thrown carelessly about. It was 
now May, and Parliament did not meet till the first week of October. 


» State Papers, Domestic. Examination of Guy Fawkes, November 8, 1605, 
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The preparations complete, the conspirators agreed to part company 
during the months that intervened, so as not to excite suspicion by 
being seen together. It was considered advisable that Fawkes should 
make London his head-quarters, and we now learn that he lodged at 
a Mrs. Woodhouse, “at the back of St. Clement’s Church.” His 
landlady does not appear to have been impressed in his favour. 
“She disliked him,” she said, “suspecting him to be a priest ; he 
was tall, with brown hair, auburn beard, and had plenty of money.” 
Here he carried on an active correspondence with Catesby, Percy, 
Winter, and the two Wrights.' 

When men meet together to carry out some terrible deed, it is 
seldom that the secret is only confined to the originators of the 
scheme. As the plot thickens, and success becomes more and more 
probable, other agencies have to be introduced, and the band of con- 
spirators has to increase its numbers. This was now the case with 
the designers of the Powder Plot. One by one the original five had 
to admit others into their confidence, until the heads of many were 
compromised in the matter. First, it had been necessary to obtain 
further assistance for the mining of the party-wall, and Robert 
Keyes, the son of the vicar of Stavely in Derbyshire, and Christopher, 
the brother of John Wright, had the oath administered to them and 
were duly enrolled members of the dangerous fraternity. Then 
John Grant, of Norbrook, near Warwick ; Robert, the eldest brother 
of Thomas Winter ; and Thomas Bates, a servant of Catesby, were 
sworn as confederates. As money was an important element in the 
undertaking to bring it to a successful issue, Catesby and Percy were 
of opinion that the secret should be divulged to some of the wealthy 
English Catholics, who should be asked to contribute funds towards 
the object in view. Accordingly, Sir Everard Digby, of Tilton and 
Drystoke, in Rutlandshire ; Ambrose Rookwood, of Coldham Hall, 
in Suffolk ; and Francis Tresham, the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Tresham, and a relative of Catesby’s—all zealous Catholics and men 
of large estate—took the oath and became adherents to the cause. 
Thus the ranks of the conspirators had been swelled from five to 
thirteen, not including certain persons who had been sent on foreign 
missions who were supposed to be, if not entirely, at least partly, in 
the secret. 

As the dread day for the meeting of Parliament approached, the 
plans of future operations were discussed and finally arranged. The 
King and the Prince of Wales, it was concluded, would perish in the 
explosion, The Duke of York, afterwards Charles the First, it was 


' State Papers, Domestic. November 7, 1605. 
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supposed would not accompany his father, and to Percy, therefore, was 
entrusted the task of securing the lad and carrying him off in safety to 
be subsequently proclaimed King. Should the Duke not be found, 
then the Princess Elizabeth, who was under the care of Lord Har- 
rington at Coventry, was to be surprised and taken off in the stead 
of her brother. Warwickshire was to be the place of general ren- 
dezvous. Arms and ammunition were stored up in the houses of 
various conspirators in the midland counties, while Catesby, under 
pretence of uniting with the levies then being made in England for 
service in Flanders, had raised a troop of three hundred horse to 
meet any resistance which might be offered by the Government after 
the execution of the plot.' Thus, as matters had been arranged, the 
Parliament House was to be wrecked ; the King, the heir apparent, 
and a large portion of the aristocracy were to be suddenly sent into 
eternity ; a new sovereign was to be elected ; the Protestants were to 
be demolished, and all Catholic grievances consequently redressed. 
The mine had been laid, it was only necessary now to fire it. 
Parliament had been prorogued from the 3rd of October to the 5th 
of November. As the day came nearer and nearer for the perpetration 
of the awful act, a natural feeling of humanity impressed itself upon 
the members in the secret of the conspiracy. Every man amongst 
them knew that within a few days a terrible slaughter was about 
to be effected, that in the chamber above the murderous vault, 
with its powder and its faggots, there would assemble those favour- 
able to the Catholic cause as well as those hostile to it; yet in the 
havoc of the explosion no distinction could be made, but both friend 
and foe must be made to suffer the doom of sudden death. There 
was not one of the conspirators but had some friend he was anxious 
to save, and the question had often been debated amongst them how 
they could impart intelligence to those in whom they were interested 
without exposing themselves to danger. How could they give 
warning without divulging their secret? Tresham was “ exceeding 
earnest” to advise Lords Stourton and Mounteagle, who had married 
his sisters, to absent themselves from the opening of Parliament ; 
Keyes was anxious to save his friend and patron, Lord Mordaunt ; 
Fawkes himself was interested in the fate of Lord Montague ; whilst 
Percy strongly interceded on behalf of the Earl of Northumberland 
and of the young Lord Arundel. But the stern, hard Catesby 
turned a deaf ear to all entreaties, and refused to be moved. 
Rather than the project should not take effect,” he cried, “if they 


1 State Papers, Domestic. Examination of Guy Fawkes, November 8, 1605 ; 
also Examination of Thos. Winter, January 17, 1606. 
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were as dear unto me as mine own son, they must also be blown up.” 
He, however, assured his colleagues that most of the Catholic peers 
would not attend the meeting of Parliament, and that “tricks should 
be put upon them to that end.” “Assure yourself,” he said to Digby, 
“that such of the nobility as are worth saving shall be preserved 
and yet know not of the matter.” His advice was accepted, for all 
feared that any other course was too dangerous to be adopted. 
“We durst not forewarn them,” said Fawkes afterwards, “for fear 
we should be discovered ; we meant principally to have respected 
our own safety, and would have prayed for them.” It was, however, 
agreed that if anyone amongst them saw his way to warn a friend 
on “general grounds” to absent himself on that occasion, he would 
be justified in so doing.! 

This permission was to be fully availed of. William Parker, 
Lord Mounteagle, was one of the few Catholics who then enjoyed 
the full favour of the Court. During the last reign he had become 
intimate with Catesby and Winter, and had been engaged in the 
rebellion of the Earl of Essex, for which he had been fined and 
imprisoned. He had also been one of those who had invited the 
King of Spain to invade England for the preservation of Catholic 
interests. On the accession of James, Mounteagle forsook his 
plotting courses, posed as a loyal adherent of the King, and became 
one of the most prominent of those “tame ducks” used by the 
Court to “decoy the wild ones.” He was regarded by the English 
Catholics as the man above all others who could obtain redress for 
their grievances, if redress were possible.2 One evening—it was on 
Saturday, October 26—whilst Lord Mounteagle was at supper at his 
house at’ Hoxton, a letter was brought in to him. It had been 
handed to one of the pages by a man whose features were muffled 
up, with instructions to deliver it at once to his master, as it con- 
tained matters of importance. The letter ran as follows :— 


‘*My lord out of the love i beare to some of youer friends i have a caer of 
youer preservacion therefore i would advyse yowe as yowe tender youer lyf to 





1 State Papers, Domestic. Examination of Digby, December 2; of Keyes, 
November 30; and of Fawkes, November 16, 1605. 

?Ibid. Examination of Thos. Winter, Nov. 25, and of Francis Tresham, 
November 29, 1605. In these originals great care has been taken to conceal 
the name of Mounteagle. In the examination of Winter the name of Mount- 
eagle is half scratched out and half pasted over with paper. In the examination 
of Tresham his name is hidden by a slip of paper being pasted over it. These 
are the only two examinations amongst the State Papers in which the name of 
Mounteagle appears. 
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devyse some excuse to shift of youer attendance at this parleament for god and man 
hathe concurred to punishe the wickednes of this tyme and thinke not slightlye of 
this advertisment but retyere youre self into youre countri wheare yowe maye 
expect the event in safti for thowghe theare be no apparence of anni stir yet i saye 
they shall receyve a terrible blowe this parleament and yet they shall not seie who 
hurts them this councel is not to be contemned because it maye do yowe good 
and can do yowe no harme for the dangere is passed as soon as you have burnt 
the letter and i hope god will give yowe the grace to mak good use of it to whose 
holy proteccicn i commend yowe.” ! 


Who wrote this letter? It has been attributed to Mrs. Abington, 
the sister of Lord Mounteagle, and wife of Thomas Abington, of 
Henlip, Worcestershire, one of the most zealous of the English 
Catholics. But the evidence we possess on the subject distinctly 
states that neither Mr. Abington nor his wife were acquainted with 
the plot until informed of its failure by Garnet, when they refused to 
join the rising of the Catholics.! The authorship of this letter has 
also been ascribed to Anne Vaux, the daughter of Lord Vaux, and 
devoted friend (Protestant scandal hints at a closer relationship) of 
Father Garnet ; but such a statement is unsupported by any testimony 
worthy of credence. There can be little doubt, however, that the 
sender, if not the writer, of the letter was Francis Tresham. Every- 
thing points him out as the culprit. He was known to be treacherous 
and unprincipled ; he had always been a lukewarm adherent of the 
plot, and was ever regarded with suspicion by his colleagues ; he had 
expressed himself most anxious to save the life of Mounteagle ; 
latterly he had been absent from the proceedings of the conspirators ; 
and on the failure of the plot he was treated with suspicious leniency 
by the Government. At the same time, it is hardly to be credited 
that this letter was the first intimation either Mounteagle or the 
Council obtained of the existence of such a conspiracy. No one not 
in the secret could guess from its contents what was about to occur ; 
it was, as Lord Salisbury expressed it, “too loose an advertisement 
for any wise man to take alarm at, and absent himself from Parlia- 
ment.” ‘There can be little doubt but that the Government were 
well acquainted throughout with the movements of the conspirators, 
and that they made use of Tresham’s disclosure simply, as Father 
Greenway suggests, to hide the true source from which their infor- 
mation had been derived. /The probable solution of the discovery 


' This letter is amongst Gunpowder Plot Papers. It is written in Roman 
hand, without capital letters or punctuation. It is addressed—‘‘To the right 
honorable the lord mowteagle.”’ 

* State Papers, Domestic, Examination of Edward Oldcorne, q@/ias Hall. 


March 6, 1606, 
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is as follows :—The English Jesuits at Rome were well aware of the 
existence of the plot ; the French spies at Rome heard of it, and 
communicated it to their government; then France, fearful lest 
the fate of James and the success of the conspirators should place 
England in the power of Spain, secretly informed the Council of 
what was in store forthem. In the Memoirs of the Duke of Sully 
there are frequent allusions to the sudden blow which the Catholics 
are preparing against England. A recent discovery confirms this 
view. Among the Cecil Papers, lately examined at Hatfield, there 
is this letter, which lacks both signature and address : ' 


** Who so evar finds this box of letars let him carry it to the King’s Majesty ; 
my Master litel thinks I know of this, but in rydinge with him that browt the 
letar to my Master to a Katholyk gentleman’s hows anward of his way into 
Lincolnshire he told me all his purpose and what he ment to do ; and he being a 
ptiest absolved me and made me swear never to reveal it to any man. I confess 
myself a Katholyk and do hate the Protestant religion with my hart and yet I 
detest to consent either to murder or treason. I have blottyd out sartyn names in 
the letars because I wold not have either my Mastar or ane of his friends trobyl 
aboute this ; for by his means I was made a good Katholyk ; and I wold to God 
the King war a good Katholyk that is all the harm I wish hym ; and let him take 
heed what petitions or supplications he taks of ane man; and I hop this will be 
found by som that will give it to the King, it may do him good one day. I 
mean not to come to my Master any more, but will return unto my country from 
whens I came. As for my name and country I counsel that ; and God make the 
King a good Katholyk ; and let Sir Robert Cecil and My Lord Chief Justice look 
to themselves.” 


The events which immediately followed upon the despatch of the 
letter to Mounteagle are the common facts of history, and the State 
Papers fail to reveal much that is new. The vaults below the Parlia- 
ment House were examined by the Lord Chamberlain, who purposely 
deferred the inspection till the day before the meeting of the Cham- 
bers. ‘The coals and faggots stored up in the vault were observed, 
and at the same time Fawkes was seen, standing in a dark corner, 
guarding his treasures. So vast a supply of fuel for a house seldom 
occupied seemed somewhat suspicious, and on the Lord Cham- 
berlain making his report to the King it was resolved that a 
further examination should take place. Not to create alarm, the 
inspection was entrusted to Sir Thos. Knevet, a magistrate of West- 
minster, under pretence of making a general search in the houses and 
cellars in the neighbourhood for certain stuffs belonging to the King’s 
wardrobe. At midnight, on the eve of the now famous fifth of 
November, Sir Thomas with his assistants made a sudden descent 


' Third Report Hist. MSS. Commission. Vol. iv. p. 148. 
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upon the house. Fawkes, having finished his day’s work, was in the 
act of shutting the door. He was detained whilst the magistrate 
visited the cellar. Here the barrels of powder hidden by the faggots, 
the bars of iron, and the coals, at once revealed the nature of the 
plot. Fawkes was arrested, pinioned, and searched ; slow matches 
and touchwood were found upon his person. In a corner of the 
cellar was a dark lantern, the light still burning in it. Now that he 
had been caught red-handed, and all evasion was fruitless, the bold- 
ness of the man came out. Without hesitation, Fawkes avowed to 
Sir Thomas the ends he had in view, and declared that “if he had 
happened to be within the house when he took him, he would not 
have failed to have blown him up, house, himself, and all.” Under a 
strong guard the prisoner was marched off at once to Whitehall, there 
to be examined personally by the King. ‘The Royal bed-chamber 
was filled with members of the Council, and in the middle of the 
room, seated on a chair, was James. Calm, and with a lofty dignity, 
the conspirator faced his judges. In his own eyes he had done 
what was right, and he was bold with the courage of the man whose 
conscience completely acquits him. Question after question was put 
to him, often hurriedly and passionately, yet he never permitted his 
temper to be ruffled out of its quiet, haughty composure. His name, 
he answered, was John Johnson, and he was a servant of Thomas 
Percy. It was quite true that whilst the Upper House was sitting he 
meant to have fired the mine below, and escape before the powder 
had been ignited. Had he not been seized, he would have blown up 
King, lords, bishops, and all who had been in the chamber. 

“ Why would you have killed me?” asked the King. 

“ Because you are excommunicated by the Pope.” 

“ How so?” said James. 

“ Maundy Thursday the Pope excommunicates all heretics who 
are not of the Church of Rome. You are within the same excom- 
munication.” 

He was then asked who were privy to the conspiracy, but refused 
to accuse any of his friends. After further questions had been put 
to him, several of which he declined to answer, he was sent with a 
guard to the Tower. 

It had been arranged that the conspirators, after the explosion, 
should hasten to Dunchurch, where Sir Everard Digby, under cover 
of a meet on Dunsmore Heath, was to assemble a large party friendly 
to the Catholic cause. Catesby and John Wright were on their way 
thither the afternoon of the day on which Fawkes had been appre- 
hended. At Brickhill they were joined by Keyes, Rookwood, Percy, 
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and Christopher Wright, who now informed them of the arrest of 
Fawkes, when they rode for dear life into Warwickshire. At Dun- 
church they met the rest of their number, but after a brief stay it 
was considered advisable to ride through the counties of Warwick, 
Worcester, and Stafford, into Wales, exciting the Catholic gentry 
to join them as they went along. Their efforts, were, however, use- 
less. The Catholics hounded them from their doors, and reproached 
them for having dragged their cause through the mire by their 
infamous enterprise. ‘Not one man,” says Sir Everard in his 
examination,' “came to take our part, though we had expected so 
many.” At Holbeach, in Staffordshire, the dejected band had to 
defend themselves against the country, who were raised from all 
quarters, and armed by the sheriff. Surrounded by the enemy, 
the conspirators saw that escape was out of the question, and 
prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. Yet even this 
consolation was denied them. Some powder, which Catesby and 
Rookwood were drying upon a platter over a fire, blew up with a 
tremendous explosion. Several of the party were severely burned, 
and Catesby fell down as dead. Disabled and discouraged, the con- 
spirators were powerless to resist their pursuers. They were sum- 
moned to lay down their arms and surrender. They scornfully 
refused. An assault was now made upon the gates of the courtyard 
of the house in which they had assembled. Two shots from a cross- 
bow mortally wounded both the Wrights. Catesby and Percy, 
standing back to back, were shot through the body, and shortly 
afterwards died of their wounds. Winter was disabled by an 
arrow penetrating his arm. Rookwood was senseless from a thrust 
from a pike. At last their assailants burst into the courtyard, 
beat down all resistance, and made the rest of the party pri- 
soners. They were conveyed to London, and committed to the 
custody of Sir William Waad, the Governor of the Tower. Within 
a week of the discovery of the plot, all the chief conspirators, 
excepting those who had perished at Holbeach, were in safe con- 
finement. 

The examination of the prisoners was at once proceeded with. 
Fawkes, as chief culprit, had to undergo repeated examinations, not 
only before the commissioners named by the King from the Privy 
Council, but before Lord Chief Justice Popham, Sir Edward Coke, 
and Sir William Waad.? At first he refused to give his real name, 


1 State Papers, Domestic. December 2, 1605. 
? His examinations and declarations amongst the State Papers are November 
5, 6 (two), 7, 8, 9, and 16, 1605 ; January 9, 20, and 26, 1606, 
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but a letter directed to him being found in his clothes, he owned that 
he had assumed the name of John Johnson for purposes of conceal- 
ment, and that he was called Guido Fawkes. He now candidly 
admitted his regret at having been concerned in the plot, “for he 
perceived that God did not concur with it ;” still he had acted for 
the best, for ever since “he undertook that action, he did every 
day pray to God he might perform that which might be for the 
advancement of the Catholic faith and the saving of his own soul.” 
As close confinement began to soften his feelings, he became more 
amenable to the wishes of his examiners. He furnished a full 
account of the history of the plot, how it had been revealed to him 
eighteen months ago by an Englishman in the Low Countries ; how 
he had prepared the vault ; how they had resolved to surprise the 
Princess Elizabeth and make her Queen in the absence of Prince 
Charles ; how they had prepared a proclamation in her name against 
the union of the two kingdoms, and in justification of their act ; how 
they would have taken the Princess Mary, but knew not how; and 
how they had sent arms and ammunition into Warwickshire.' 

Yet no threats nor persuasion could induce him to disclose a single 
name which had been connected with the plot. “He confineth all 
things of himself,” writes Lord Salisbury, “and denieth not to have 
some partners in this particular practice, yet could no threatening of 
torture draw from him any other language than this—that he is ready 
to die, and rather wisheth ten thousand deaths than willingly to 
accuse his master or any other.” When pressed by Sir William 
Waad that it was useless for him to conceal the names of his col- 
leagues, since their flight had already revealed them, Fawkes quietly 
replied, “If that be so, it will be superfluous for me to declare 
them, seeing by that circumstance they have named themselves.” 
Such obstinacy was not to be permitted, for we must remember that 
at this time the fugitive conspirators were still at large, and there- 
fore, since persuasion had failed, it was necessary to have recourse 
to severity. On the appointment of the commissioners, and with 
special reference to Guy Fawkes, the King had written to them in 
his own hand, “ The gentler tortours are to be first usid unto him ¢e 
sic per gradus adima tenditur, and so God speede youre goode worke.”* 
There can be no doubt but that torture was now applied to the 
unhappy man, and that the rack was the means of obtaining disclo- 
sures which otherwise would not have been revealed. On Novem- 
ber 9, Fawkes made a declaration, in which he gave the names of all the 


1 State Papers, Domestic. November 8, 1605. 
*Ibid. November 6, 1605. 
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sworn conspirators without reserve. This document is amongst the 
pages of the “ Gunpowder Plot Book,” and is entitled “ The Decla- 
ration of Guido Fawkes, taken the 9th day of November, and 
subscribed by him on the roth day, acknowledged before the Lords 
Commissioners.” It is subscribed in a tremulous hand “ Guido,” as 
if the conspirator had put pen to paper immediately after being 
released from torture, and had fainted before completing his signature. 
The agonies of the rack were no doubt unbearable, but Fawkes now 
heard for the first time of the fate of his friends at Holbeach, and he 
may have thought it useless to suffer for the concealment of facts 
which were no longer secret.' 

On the morning of January 26, 1606, there entered a barge 
moored at the steps of the Tower, Guy Fawkes, the brothers Winter, 
Ambrose Rookwood, John Grant, Robert Keyes, and Thomas Bates. 
From the Tower the barge proceeded to Westminster. The vast hall 
was crowded with spectators, for this was to be the first day of the 
trial of the notorious prisoners. Hidden by a screen from the 
audience were the King, the Queen, and the Prince of Wales. 
Seated on the bench were the Lords Commissioners, the Earls of 
Nottingham, Suffolk, Worcester, Devonshire, Northampton, and 
Salisbury ; the Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir John Popham ; the 
Lord Chief Baron, Sir Thomas Fleming ; and Sir Thomas Walmisley, 
and Sir Peter Warburton, Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Confronting their Judges, on a scaffold, stood the prisoners. To the 
usual question of the Clerk of Arraigns, in spite of the confessions 
wrung from them in the Tower, each conspirator as he was asked 
pleaded not guilty. 

The Attorney-General, Sir Edward Coke, now rose up on behalf 
of the Crown, to accuse the prisoners of high treason. He had been 
instructed by Lord Salisbury what to say. He was to show that 
the practices of the conspirators “ began on the Queen’s death and 
before the severe laws against the Catholics.” He was to disclaim 
that any of the accused wrote the letter which was the first ground of 
discovery. Thirdly, he was to praise the conduct of Mounteagle, and 
show “how sincerely he dealt and how fortunately it proved that he 
was the instrument of so great a blessing as this was.” Acting upon 

' That Fawkes was racked is certain. Amongst the State Papers is a docu- 
ment dated February 25, 1606, in which these words occur: ‘‘ Johnson has been 
on the rack for three hours, whereas Fawkes confessed after being racked for haif 
au hour.” Again, Thos. Philippes, writing, December 1605, to Hugh Owen, says : 


“* Fawkes confessed nothing the first racking, but did so when told he must come 
to it again and again from day to day till he should have delivered his whole 


knowledge.” 
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these instructions, the Attorney-General, after having enlarged upon 
the enormity of “this treason,” proceeded to relate the previous 
conspiracies into which several of the prisoners had entered, declaring 
that all of them had been “ planted and watered” by the Jesuits 
and the English Catholics. He contrasted the mildness of the laws 
passed against the Catholics with the severity of the proceedings 
against the Protestants under Mary. He praised the lenity of James, 
who had been willing to grant complete toleration until compelled to 
change his policy by the treasonable conduct of the Catholics, and 
especially of the priests. He then sketched the history of the plot, 
and concluded that men guilty of so monstrous a conspiracy were 
undeserving of mercy and justly merited the severest punishment the 
law allowed. The confessions of the prisoners were now read, and 
after a brief summing up from the Lord Chief Justice, a verdict was 
brought in finding all the conspirators guilty. 

Sir Everard Digby was separately arraigned. He pleaded guilty; 
he had been actuated, he said, by a desire to restore the Catholic 
religion, but he confessed that he deserved the severest punishment 
and the vilest death. The commissioners gravely lectured him upon his 
conduct, declined to listen to his petition on behalf of his estate, wife 
and children, and he, with the rest, was adjudged guilty of high treason, 
Sentence of death was now passed upon the eight condemned men, 
and they were then rowed back to the Tower. Three days after the 
trial the gates of the Tower again opened, and there appeared Digby, 
Robert Winter, John Grant, and Thomas Bates. They were pinioned 
and bound to hurdles which were placed on sledges. A scaffold 
had been erected at the western end of St. Paul’s churchyard, and 
thither, amid the execrations of the mob, the unhappy men were 
drawn. All met their fate with courage, admitting the justice of their 
sentence, and declaring that they died true sons of the Catholic 
Church. This was on the Thursday ; the day following, Guy Fawkes, 
Thomas Winter, Ambrose Rookwood, and Robert Keyes, were 
drawn from the Tower to the old Palace at Westminster. The last 
to suffer was Fawkes. He was so enfeebled by sickness and torture, 
that he had to be helped up the ladder. He spoke only a few words 
to the crowd ; he expressed his regret for the crime of which he had 
been guilty, and begged the King and his country to forgive him his 
bloody intent. Then he placed himself in the hands of the execu- 
tioner and was launched into eternity. 

The Judas of the band was spared the gallows. Though his 
colleagues had been arrested, Tresham was permitted to remain at 
large until several days after the discovery of the plot. This partial 
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leniency certainly favours the conjecture that the Government were 
under obligations to him. On his arrest he made a clean breast of 
his connection with the plotters and their work. Heé stated that 
Catesby had informed him of the conspiracy, that he had strongly 
discouraged it, but finding that all opposition was in vain, he had 
begged that the execution of the plot should be deferréd to the end 
of the session of Parliament, and that they should all obtain safety in 
the Low Countries. His companions once out of the country, he had 
intended, he said, to reveal the plot to the Government.'! He also 
stated that Mounteagle and Catesby, as well as Fathers Greenway and 
Garnet, were privy to Winter’s mission to the King of Spain. Shortly 
after this confession Tresham was attacked by a dangerous malady, 
and his life despaired of. A few hours before his death he dictated 
a declaration in which he retracted in the most solemn manner that 
part of his statement implicating Father Garnet in the mission of 
Winter to Spain. This declaration he signed, and begged his wife to 
“ deliver it with her own hands to the Earl of Salisbury.”2_ He died 
December 23, 1605. 

We now come to the question which has long been a subject of 
dispute between Protestants and Catholics—how far the Jesuit 
priests, Greenway and Gerard, and Garnet, the provincial of the 
Jesuits in England, were cognisant of the plot.- All the chief con- 
spirators in their different examinations before the Commissioners 
strongly denied that the priests were in their confidence. The only 
one who accused them was Bates. Who was Bates? He wasan old 
servant of Catesby, who, from being employed by his master about 
the house at Westminster, had obtained some inkling of the plot. It 
was therefore thought more prudent by the conspirators to let him 
into the secret and bind him by the oath, than to allow him to remain 
a free agent, and-perhaps imperil the undertaking, by the disclosures 
he might be tempted to make. According to Father Greenway, 
Bates “ was a man of mean station who had been much persecuted 
on account of religion.” Once in the presence of the Commissioners, 
the late servant of Catesby made the most damaging disclosures. He 
said that after having taken the oath he confessed to Father Green- 
way the nature of the conspiracy in which Catesby and others were 
engaged ; that Greenway then bade him be “ secret in that which 
his master had imparted to him, because it was for a good cause, 

1 State Papers, Domestic. Examinations of Francis Tresham, November 13 
and 29, 1605. q 
*Ibid. December 22, 1605. See also Sir E. Coke to Salisbury, March 


24, 1606. 
* See Examinations of Fawkes and Thos. Winter. November 9, 1605. 
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and that he was to tell no other priest of it ; saying moreover that it 
was not dangerous to him, nor any offence to conceal it.” Absolu- 
tion was then given him, and he received the Sacrament in the 
presence of Catesby and Thomas Winter.' This assertion Greenway 
solemnly denied. Upon his salvation he declared that Bates never 
spoke one word to him as to the plot, either in or out of confession. 
Six weeks later, further revelations were disclosed. Bates appeared 
before the Commissioners, and as in his first examination he had 
compromised the character of Greenway, so now, in his second 
examination, his evidence was most prejudicial to the character of 
Garnet. He declared that after the flight of the conspirators he had 
been sent to Garnet with a letter from Sir Everard Digby, asking 
advice from the priest ; that Garnet read the letter aloud in the 
presence of Bates, and Greenway coming into the room, he cried, 
“ They would have blown up the Parliament House, and were dis- 
covered, and we are utterly undone ;” that Greenway then said, 
“ There was no tarrying for himself and Garnet ;” and that they con- 
ferred together, meditating flight.? 

These confessions obtained every credence from the Council, and 
a proclamation was issued for the apprehension of Greenway and 
Garnet, with other Jesuit priests, whilst a sweeping bill of attainder 
was introduced into Parliament confiscating the property of various 
suspected Catholics. Greenway and Gerard managed to effect their 
escape to the Continent, but Garnet, who was in hiding at Handlip 
Hall, the seat of Mr. Abington, failed to defeat the strict search made 
by Sir Henry Bromley throughout the mansion, and was captured in 
a cell, having been for days half-starved, and looking, as he said, 
more like a ghost than a man. He was conveyed to London, lodged 
in the Gatehouse, and in a few days was brought before the Privy 
Council. His examination was more searching and more frequent 
than that of any of the other conspirators.* At first Garnet declared 
that he had no knowledge of the plot, and refused to inculpate any 
of his colleagues ; but as he saw the evidence against him becoming 
more and more difficult to rebut, he ended by imparting to his 
judges the true nature of his position. Briefly, the substance of his 
examinations was that he had derived his knowledge of the plot from 


* State Papers, Domestic. Examination of Thos. Bates. December 4, 1605. 

? Ibid. January 13, 1606. 

* His examinations and declarations amongst the State Papers are February 
13; March 5, 6, 12, 13, 14, 23, 26, 29; April 1, 4, 25, and 28, 1€06. The 
report of his conversations with Hall, which were overheard, February 23 and 
25, and March 2, 1606 ; and as to his letters which were intercepted, March 3 and 
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Catesby and Greenway, under the seal of sacramental confession, so 
that in religion and conscience his lips were entirely closed. He was 
brought to trial March 28, 1606, and charged with “ compassing the 
death of the King and the Heir Apparent, and with a design to 
subvert the government and the true worship of God established in 
England, to excite rebellion against the King, to procure foreigners 
to invade the realm, and to levy war against the King.” He de- 
fended himself with courage and ability, but the jury, after a delibe- 
ration of but a quarter of an hour, returned a verdict of guilty, and 
he was sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

During the interval that was now to elapse between the sen- 
tence and the execution, the condemned man occupied himself in 
justifying the theory of equivocation, and in admitting the heinous 
character of the crime for which he was about to suffer. “I have 
written a detestation of that action for the King to see,” he says in 
one of his intercepted letters to his devoted friend Anne Vaux,! 
“and I acknowledge myself not to die a victorious martyr, but a 
penitent thief, as I hope I shall do; and so will I say at the execu- 
tion, whatever others have said or held before.” The following day 
he sent to the council, for the perusal of the King, his “ detestation 
of that action.” ? In this document he freely protested that he held 
“ the late intention of the powder action to have been altogether 
unlawful and most horrible ;” he acknowledged that he was bound 
to reveal all knowledge that he had of this or any other treason out 
of the sacrament of confession ; “ and whereas, partly upon hope of 
prevention, partly for that I would not betray my friend, I did not 
reveal the general knowledge of Mr. Catesby’s intention which I had 
by him, I do acknowledge myself highly guilty to have offended God, 
the King’s Majesty and estate, and humbly ask of all forgiveness.” 
He concluded by exhorting all Catholics not to follow his example, 
and trusted that the King would not visit upon them the burden of 
his crimes. He was executed May 3, 1606, on a gibbet erected in 
St. Paul’s churchyard.* 

The defence of Garnet has given rise to much controversy. It 
has been said by those learned in the lore of the Roman Church, 
that even from his own point of view he was not justified in keeping 
secret a disclosure of a criminal nature, in spite of his knowledge of 
it having been obtained under the seal of confession. Martin Delrius, 


' State Papers, Domestic. April 3, 1606. Indorsed by Sir Wm. Waad, 
** Garnet to Mrs. Vaulx, to be published after his death by her and the Jesuytes.” 

2Ibid. April 4, 1606. 

* For an account of his execution, see narrative of an eye witness, State 
Papers, Domestic. May 3, 1606, 
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a learned Jesuit, in his Disguisitiones Magica, writes: “The priest 
may strongly admonish the persons confessing to abstain from their 
criminal enterprise, and, if this produce no effect, may suggest to 
the bishop or the civil magistrate to look carefully for the wolf 
among their flock, and to guard narrowly the State, or give such 
other hints as may prevent mischief without revealing the particular 
confession. . . . For instance, a criminal confesses that he or some 
other person has placed gunpowder or other combustible matter 
under a certain house, and that unless this is removed the house will 
inevitably be blown up, the sovereign killed, and as many as go into 
or out of the city be destroyed or brought into great danger—in 
such a case, almost all the learned doctors, with few exceptions, 
assert that the confessor may reveal it, if he take due care that 
neither directly nor indirectly he draws into suspicion the particular 
offence of the person confessing ;” whilst Bellarmine himself, one 
of the greatest of the authorities of the Roman Church, expressly 
lays down the doctrine that “it is lawful for a priest to break the 
seal of confession, in order to avert a great calamity.” ! 

But be this as it may, can it be really credited that Garnet derived 
his knowledge of the Gunpowder Plot solely from revelations in the 
confessional? His own evidence contradicts such a belief. In his 
letter to the King of April 4 he admits that he had offended God as 
well as the King, “in not having revealed the general knowledge of 
Catesby’s intention which he had by him.” He therefore owns to a 
general knowledge of the plot. There can be little doubt but that 
Garnet was throughout familiar with the proceedings of the conspira- 
tors, and constantly advised them as to the course they should follow. 
He was the bosom friend of Catesby, he was his companion in the 
different haunts he frequented, and he had been his associate in two 
previous treasonable actions, one immediately before and the other 
mmediately after the death of Elizabeth. Why, if Catesby had 
trusted the priest on two former occasions, should he now have 
withheld his entire confidence on the third? Why do we find 
Garnet so interested in the mission of Fawkes and others to the 
continent to obtain foreign aid? Why is he, at the time the explosion 
should take place, praying specially for the success of the Catholic 
cause and all prepared for action at the rendezvous in Warwickshire ? 
Why, in his secret conversations with his fellow-prisoner Hall, which 
were overheard and duly reported, does he never make a statement 
to the effect that he was ignorant of the details of the plot, and 
unjustly accused? On the contrary, all he disclosed on those 


* I am indebted to Mr. Jardine’s excellent work for these quotations. © ~ 
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occasions proves him to have been an active agent in the measures 
of the conspirators. Looking at the conduct of Garnet throughout, 
it seems impossible to dispute the verdict of Lord Salisbury: “ All 
his defence,” said his lordship, ‘‘ was but simple negation ; whereas 
his privity and activity laid together proved him manifestly guilty.” 
It may well be that at the very commencement of the plot, when all 
the plans were in embryo and success was doubtful, the Superior of the 
English Jesuits was not admitted into the full confidence of the 
conspirators ; but that, as the conspiracy developed and the end it 
had in view seemed assured, he should have been constantly in the 
company of its chief promoters without being cognisant of all that 
was going on, and only, when everything had been completed, let 
into the secret by means of the confessional, is to insult common 
sense. “It is impossible,” writes the acute Mr. Jardine, “to point 
out a single ascertained fact either declared by him in his exami- 
nations to the Commissioners or to the jury on his trial, or 
revealed by him afterwards, or urged by his apologists since his 
death, which is inconsistent with his criminal implication in the plot. 
On the other hand, all the established and undisputed facts of 
the transaction are consistent with his being a willing, consenting, 
and approving confederate, and many of them are wholly unac- 
counted for by any other supposition. Indeed, this conclusion 
appears to be so inevitable, upon a deliberate review of the details 
of the conspiracy and of the power and influence of the Jesuits at 
that period, that the doubt and discussion which have occasionally 
prevailed during two centuries respecting it can only have arisen 
from the imperfect publication of the facts, and, above all, from the 
circumstance that the subject has usually been treated in the spirit 
of political or religious controversy, and not as a question of mere 
historical criticism. 

Converts have always been remarkable for the venom of their 
opposition to the creed they have deserted, and for their often un- 
scrupulous ardour in support of the new faith. The history of the 
Gunpowder Plot is a curious instance of such conduct. With the 
exception of a few, every man engaged in the conspiracy was not 
only, as Fawkes proudly boasted, “a gentleman of name and blood,” 
but had once been a Protestant. Catesby, though the son of a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, had been brought up as a Protestant, 
and had married into a Protestant family. John Wright and his 
brother were converts from the Anglican communion. Guy Fawkes 
came of a Protestant siock, and in his youth had been a Protestant. 
Thomas Percy was a convert from Protestantism ; so was Sir Everard 
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Digby ; so was Robert Keyes, who was the son of an Anglican 
vicar ; Henry Garnet himself did not forsake Protestantism until he 
had been converted as an undergraduate at Oxford. The Old 
Catholic element amongst the conspirators was in a minority, and 
only represented by the brothers Winter, John Grant of Norbrook, 
and Ambrose Rookwood. We have no evidence that the mass of 
the English Catholics approved of the plot ; on the contrary, such 
testimony as we possess proves their repugnance of it, and their horror 
that such a deed should have been considered as authorised by the 
teaching of their Church. The advocates of the conspiracy were the 
Jesuits—Fawkes and his colleagues were all members of this Order— 
and between the Jesuits and the secular party at that time there was 
so bitter a feeling, that it amounted almost to a schism. The 
majority should not be made to suffer for the crimes of an unscru- 
pulous minority. In accusing the Roman Catholic Church of the 
guilt of this plot, we should, in all fairness, bear in mind that the 
conspirators belonged to a body then hostile to the Church, that the 
Pope knew nothing of the deed that was to be perpetrated, and that 
we have no evidence of any of the Catholics of the secular party 
being accomplices in the Gunpowder Treason. 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 





ARABIC FABLES. 


hy FABLE, says Boileau, offre a /’esprit mille agréments divers. 

This is an opinion in which he is supported by the general 
consent of mankind. Almost every country has its celebrated 
fabulist whom, in return for the agréments he has provided for its 
diversion, that country has delighted to honour. The list of fabu- 
lists, from the Phrygian AZsop or the Indian Bidpay to the Spanish 
Yriarte or the Russian Krilof, is no short one. Of the leading 
names in that list most of us have some little knowledge. There 
are few who have not heard of Phoedrus, and Juan Ruiz, and 
Abstemius, and Florian, and La Fontaine, and Lessing, and Gay. 
All of these have dared to borrow the attractive figure of fable for the 
introduction of truth. They have not been alarmed by any vain 
scruples of puerility or deceit. None the less important was the 
internal morality for its tawdry or trifling appearance on the outside. 
The pills given us by these physicians of the mind were not, as they 
seemed to be, of gold or silver, but such external metallic coatings 
sufficed to render attractive that which was of more value than any 
silver or gold. They knew, these writers of fables, that to instruct 
they must also please, and thus their readers who wooed only delight 
were deceived into wisdom. 

The title of “ Arabic Fables ” will at once suggest to the mind the 
name of Lokman the Sage, who has the honour of being mentioned 
in the Koran, and has been identified by scientific research with 
Balaam. The Arabic philosopher seems to have been powerfully 
affected by the conduct of brutes, and the wise son of Beor was, we 
are aware, unable to withstand the exhortations of his ass. But the 
fables which pass under the name of Lokman are not original, being 
most of them happy imitations of the Greek stories of Syntipas and 
sop, and are tolerably well known. The fables in the present 
paper are all taken from the Calcutta edition of the “ Arabian 
Nights”—on the whole, the most complete we possess, and that 
chosen by Lane for the original of his excellent version. The stories 
in this book may be divided into two great classes. The one com- 
prises startling events, and is intended chiefly to please the fancy. 
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Of this class are our old friends “ The Three Calenders” and 
“‘Sindbad.” Its origin is probably Persian. The other, totally 
opposed to this, contains short and simple tales, followed by some 
instructive moral—in a word, fables. Its object is to improve the 
heart. Its origin is undoubtedly Indian. These two classes of 
tales mixed together and interwoven in the “Thousand and One 
Nights” are all told by the garrulous Shahrazad to the Khaleefeh 
Haroon Alrasheed. Of the former class, most of the stories have 
been translated, but of the latter we have only a few in the English 
or any other version. It is with those which still remain untranslated 
that we are here concerned. 

The tale of “The Mouse and the Weasel,” when it was told to 
the Khaleefeh Haroon Alrasheed, delighted him so much that he 
declared with an oath it was a charming parable. It is a strange 
one, inasmuch as the mouse and the weasel are represented in it 
as friends and good neighbours. Now, between these beasts there 
is an ancient and internecine feud mentioned by Aristotle in his 
“ History of Animals,” in which the weasel is usually superior. In 
Esop, too, there is a story of a weasel petitioning its human captor 
for life, on the ground that it has rid his house of mice; and in 
Phoedrus an old and crafty weasel, a notable knave, is unable to 
catch rats in any other way than by rolling himself in a flour-trough 
till he has assumed the appearance of a lump of paste. There 
does not seem to be anything in it to call forth the extreme 
measure of admiration of the Khaleefeh. The moral conveyed in 
its conclusion, that greediness and indifference to the results of an 
undertaking lead to destruction, is sufficiently commonplace. It is 
frequently insisted on in AZsop, as, for instance, in the fable of “The 
Weasel and the Fox.” A mouse and a weasel—so runs the tale— 
came one day to the house of a poor village farmer. An intimate 
friend of the farmer had fallen sick, and had been recommended by 
his physician to take peeled sesame as a specific for his cure. 
Having got a quantity of this grain from one of his companions, he 
gave it to the farmer to peel for him, who, in his turn, gave it to his 
wife, who soaked it, spread it out to the sun, dried it, and got it 
ready for the sick man. The weasel in the mean time kept an eye 
on the sesame, and, as soon as she saw it in condition, carried off to 
her hole, after a good day’s work, the greater part of it. In the 
evening the woman came, and, being surprised at the diminution 
of her stock, resolved to sit and watch how it went. The weasel, 
returning for some more booty, spied the woman in wait, and began 
reasoning with herself thus : “ This matter is like to have loathsome 
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results—I very much fear this woman is on the look-out for me— 
and he who regards not results has not fortune to friend. Now must 
I do something excellent to show my innocence, and wash out 
thereby all that I have committed of guilt.” With this she set to 
removing the sesame from her own house to the heap in front of the 
‘woman, who, observing this proceeding, said: “This weasel surely 
is none of the thief, but she is bringing back the booty from the hole 
of her who stole it, and conferring a kindness upon us by the restora- 
tion of our grain, and may good return to the doer thereof. Howbeit, 
I will stay here, and watch for the real culprit.” Now, the weasel 
was well aware of what passed in the woman’s heart, so she made for 
the mouse and cried out to her, “ Of little profit are they who have no 
regard to the rights of neighbourhood, and remain not steadfast in 
their goodwill.” “That isso,” replied the mouse, “and it is my good 
luck, my friend, to have you for a neighbour ; but whither tends your 
speech?” Said the weasel, “‘ The master of this house has brought 
here some sesame, and he and his family have eaten their fill of it 
and left inabundance. So, since they have become sick of it, you are 
more deserving of it than they.” This advice delighted the mouse, 
who laughed lightly, and leapt about, and pricked her ears, and 
cocked her tail, her desire of the sesame deceiving her. So she 
arose at once and left her house, and saw the sesame ready dried 
and peeled, shining like a white flame; but the woman sat by it 
watching. Now, the mouse was one of those that regard not conse- 
quences. The woman had provided herself witha short stick, but the 
niouse could not control herself from dashing at the sesame, and devout- 
ing it; upon which the woman smote her with the stick and smashed 
her head, and her greediness was the cause of her dissolution. 

In this apologue, the excitement of the mouse on hearing of the 
grain, and the reflections of the weasel on seeing the good woman 
of the house, are described with picturesque minuteness and extreme 
skill ; but the real moral of the tale is far from being conducive to the 
ethical amelioration of mankind. It is, indeed, the same as that of 
Goethe’s “‘ Reineke Fuchs,” which he called his We/tbibel. It repre- 
sents the advantage of clever fraud over simple honesty. And, of a 
truth, the good man has but little chance in this world against the rogue, 
and none at all if the latter be adroit while the former is a fool. The 
mouse was not greedy; she simply intended to gratify a natural appe- 
tite, which is more than can be said of the weasel, whose taste was 
decidedly depraved. Moreover, the mouse seems to have acted in 
all honesty of conviction. She met with an untimely fate; but the 
weasel, who deserved a double punishment for her theft and the base 
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betrayal of her friend, escaped scot free with the greater part of the 
spoil. 

As if to counteract the possible ill-effect of “ The Mouse and the 
Weasel,” this story is immediately succeeded by that of “The Crow and 
the Cat.” These two lived united in brotherly love, but one day, while 
they were taking their szes¢a under a tree, almost ere they perceived it, 
a leopard was within a few paces of them. The crow flew off at once to 
the tree’s top, but the cat was at his wits’end. “Alas! my friend,” cried 
he to the crow, “‘ have you never a trick now to serve this turn?” Upon 
which the crow began to comment on the advantages of true friendship, 
and even went so far as to recite verses on the subject. This, the 
reader will suppose, was scarcely a suitable time to appeal to the cat’s 
poetic taste ; but the leopard, as will be seen in the sequel, was, very 
luckily for the cat, an animal of a lethargic disposition, and made no 
hasty advances. Now, not far off were some shepherds with their 
dogs ; so the crow, descending from the tree, came to them, and lifted 
up his voice and cawed. It is even stated that, in the zeal of friend- 
ship, he struck the face of one of the dogs, who must be supposed to 
have been asleep, with his wing. Up got dogs and shepherds in 
pursuit of the crow, who went on hopping before them till he came 
to the tree, when the dogs with one accord sprang upon the leopard. 
The beast scampered off, though he was already in imagination 
crunching the cat, who was thus saved by this device of the crow. So, 
concludes the Oriental fabulist, does a true brotherly love save and 
defend us from all perils and dangers, 

In another fable, “The Cat and the Mouse,” the cat is less fortu- 
nate. This fable, which is full of aphorismatic philosophy, pious doc- 
trine, and poetic allusion, deserves a literal version from the original. 
Its allusions are as learned as the theological conversation of the 
beasts in Dryden’s “Hind and Panther.” A cat was allowed to 
roam one night in search of something to tear amidst the low-lying 
lands. But he found nought, and was wearied from the severity of 
the cold and the rain, so he took to devising a scheme for himself in 
something profitable. Now, while he was going around in this con- 
dition, lo! he saw a nest at the bottom of a tree, and approached it, 
and sniffed and purred until he perceived that there was within the 
nest a mouse. Then he circled about it, and meditated how he 
might enter to take it. But when the mouse perceived him, he gave 
him his back, and crawled on his hands and feet to shut the door of 
the nest against him. Thereupon the cat cried with a feeble cry, and 
said to him, “Why doest thou this, O my brother? Lo! I seek refuge 
with thee, that thou mayest do mercy with me, by settling me in thy 
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nest this night. For I am in feeble plight from the greatness of my 
age and the waning of my strength, and I have travelled far in this 
low-lying land ; and how many a time have I called on death for my 
soul that I might be at rest, and now I lie at thy door, cast prostrate 
by the cold and the rain. And I ask thee, by Allah, of thy charity 
to take me by the hand and let me in with thee, and to come to 
me in the portico of thy nest. For I ama stranger and wretched, 
and truly it is said, ‘ He who receives in his dwelling the wretched 
stranger, his abode shall be paradise in the day of judgment.’ And 
thou, O my brother, art one worthy of gaining this reward by me ; 
permit me, therefore, to pass with thee this night until the morning, 
then I will go as my way leads me.” But when the mouse heard the 
words of the cat, he said to him, “‘ How, wilt thou enter my nest, and 
thou mine enemy by nature, and thy livelihood from my flesh? I 
fear that thou wilt deceive me, for this is of thy disposition, so that 
there is no trust in thee—and truly it is said, ‘A treaty is of no 
avail between an ardent man and a beautiful woman, nor between a 
poor person and wealth, nor between fire and faggots.’ And it 
is not incumbent on me to trust thee upon risk of my own life, for 
truly it is said, ‘A natural enemy, when he is weak, becomes more 
powerful.’” Then the cat answered, speaking with the faintest of 
voices and of the most sad condition, “‘ Truly that which thou hast 
spoken of homilies is right, and I will not deny it thee ; nevertheless, 
I will ask of thee forgiveness for what has passed of the natural 
enmity which is between me and thee, for truly it is said, ‘He who 
forgives creatures like himself, him his Creator will forgive.’ And, 
indeed, I was before this thy enemy, but to-day am I seeking thy 
friendship. And truly it is said, ‘ If thou desirest thine enemy to be 
thy friend, then do well unto him.’ And I, O my brother, will give 
unto thee a covenant of Allah and a compact that I will never harm 
thee. Besides, I have no power to do this ; wherefore, be of good 
confidence, and entreat me well, and receive my covenant and com- 
pact.” Then said the mouse, “ How shall I receive a covenant from 
him who founded the enmity between me and himself? And it is 
his wont to deceive me ; and if the enmity between us were upon 
some other matter than our blood, it would be of little moment to 
me ; but it is a natural enmity between our lives, and truly it is said, 
‘He who trusts his enemy with his life is as he that puts his hand 
into the mouth of an adder.’” Then said the cat—and he was filled 
with wrath—“ My bosom is narrowed, and my spirit is weak, and, lo! 
I am at the moment of departure, and shortly shall die at thy door, 
and my sin will rest upon thee, seeing that thou wert able to deliver 
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me from what had befallen me, and this is the last of my words with 
thee.” Then there came to the mouse the fear of Allah—may he be 
exalted !—and pity descended into his heart, and he said in himself, 
“ He who desires assistance of Allah—may he be exalted !—against his 
enemy, let him do a kindness unto him and mercy. And I rely upon 
Allah in this matter, and I will deliver this cat from destruction, that 
I may gain my reward of him.” Thereupon the mouse came out 
unto the cat, and caused him to enter into his nest, dragging him- 
self along. Then he abode with him until he was invigorated, and 
had found repose, and was a little healed. Then he began to be- 
moan his weakness, and the failure of his strength, and the small 
number of his true friends. So the mouse became a companion to 
him, and had a mind for him and drew near to him, and ran round 
him. But as to the cat, verily he crawled to the nest, until he became 
possessed of its outlet, in fear lest the mouse should go out from is. 
So when he desired to go out, he drew near to the cat as he was 
wont. And when he was near him, the cat caught him and held him 
between his claws, and bit him and tossed him, and took him in his 
mouth, and raised him from the ground, and cast him down and ran 
behind him, and stung him, and teased him. Upon which the 
mouse cried aloud for help, and sought deliverance from Allah. And 
he began to chide the cat, and to say, “‘ Where is the covenant which 
thou didst covenant with me, and where are thy vows which thou 
didst swear therein? Is this my reward with thee?—and truly I 
caused thee to enter my nest, and trusted thee with my life.- But he 
said justly who said, ‘ He who takes a covenant from his enemy, let 
him seek not escape for himself,’ and he who said, ‘ He who gives 
himself up to his enemy brings upon himself necessity of destruction.’ 
Nevertheless, I relied upon my Creator, and it is He who will deliver 
me from thee.” And while he was in this condition with the cat, who 
was desirous to make an onset upon him and tear him to pieces, lo! 
a hunter, and with him dogs, rapacious beasts, trained to the hunt, and 
one of them passed by the door of the nest, and heard within a mighty 
encounter. So he supposed that in it was a fox tearing something to 
pieces ; and pushed on, descending in order to hunt it out ; then he met 
the cat and dragged her towards him. Sowhen the cat fell into the hands 
of the dog, he became busied about himself, and let loose the mouse, 
alive, without a wound. But as for the cat, the rapacious dog came 
out with him, after he had cut his tendons, and cast him down dead. 
And in respect of these two is justified the saying of him who said, 
“ He who is merciful shall in the end meet with mercy, and he who 
oppresses shall be speedily oppressed.” In this story may be noticed 
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one or two inconsistencies which would have disappeared in a ren- 
dering more polite than exact. 

The fox plays an important part in Arabic fables, in which he 
generally acts as vilely and comes off as successfully as in the numerous 
fables attributed to Aisop the Phrygian. But the story of “The 
Fox and the Wild Ass,” of which, as of that preceding it, a literal 
translation is given, shows that the wicked fox does not always flourish 
like the green bay-tree. A fox used to go out from his dwelling- 
place every day, and run here and there after his subsistence. Now, 
while he was one day among the mountains, lo! the day declined, and 
he proposed to return, when he met with another fox walking along ; 
each of them told his companion his story, with what he had torn to 
pieces for prey. Then said one, “ Truly I yesterday fell in with a wild 
ass, and was a-hungered. And for three days I had not eaten, so I re- 
joiced thereat, and thanked Allah—may his name be exalted !—who 
had bestowed this on me without desert. SoI made forthe heart of him, 
and ate it and was satisfied. Then I returned to my dwelling-place, 
and three days passed over me in which I found nought to eat, and 
yet I remain full until now.” But when the other fox heard his story, 
he envied him his satisfaction, and said in his soul, “I must needs eat 
the heart of a wildass.” So he left eating for days, until he became 
thin and slim-gutted, and was near upon death, and his energy was 
shortened and his vigour, and he lay crouched in his dwelling-place. 
Now, while he was in this condition, one day, lo! two hunters came 
along, looking out for game, and there fell in with them a wild ass. 
So they continued the whole of that day in his traces, driving him 
before them. Then one of them cast at him a barbed arrow, and it 
reached him, and entered his body, and arrived at his heart; so it 
killed him before the nest of the fox already mentioned. So the 
two hunters came up to the ass and found him dead, and took 
out the arrow which had reached him in his heart. But only the 
wood came out, and the barb of the arrow remained in the belly 
of the wild ass. Now, when it was evening, that fox came out 
from his dwelling-place, and was tormented by weakness and hunger. 
Then he saw the wild ass at his door cast forth, and became glad 
with a great gladness, until he almost flew from his gladness. Then 
he said, “ Praise be to Allah who has made easy for me my desire, 
without ‘my trouble, for I scarcely hoped I should meet with a 
wild ass, and none other thing but him—and it may be Allah has 
caused this to happen—and has driven him to me in my place.” 
Then he sprang upon him, and clove his belly, and put in his head, 
and was turning about his mouth in his bowels till he found the 
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heart, then he took it in his mouth for a sweet mouthful; and swal- 
lowed it. But when it was within his throat, the barb of the arrow be- 
came entangled in the bone of his neck, and he was unable either to 
bring it down into his belly, or to bring it up from his throat ; so he 
made sure of destruction, and he said, “‘ Truly it is of no profit to the 
creature to seek for himself beyond what Allah has ordained for him. 
And I, if I had been content with what Allah had ordained for me, 
should not have come thus unto my death !” 

There is another story of an unsuccessful fox in the fable of 
“The Fox and the Crow,” which sounds familiar enough to English 
ears, but has no point of resemblance to the tale in which the fox is 
afflicted with that strange yearning after a piece of cheese. In the 
Arabic story, the tables are turned upon this fox, who certainly 
deserved some punishment for his behaviour to his children. Every 
time he had a child, says the Arabic fabulist, he ate him, waiting, how- 
ever, with judicious self-control, till he was full-grown. At the top 
of the mountain, at the foot of which this fox dwelt, a crow had built 
her nest. With this crow the fox determined to establish a fraternity, 
on the grounds of their neighbourhood and their common profession 
of Islam. The crow, an experienced bird, objected that this brother- 
hood would probably be rather of the tongue than of the heart—such 
a brotherhood, in fact, as was between the eater and the eaten. 
The fox, however, professed to allay these scruples by the tale of 
“The Mouse and the Flea.” “A mouse had established herself in the 
house of a rich merchant. One night a flea arrived at this merchant’s 
couch, and, being athirst, drank his blood. The merchant sat up 
alarmed, and, making a loud outcry, summoned his servants and his 
neighbours. Thereupon they hastened to him, and, tucking up their 
sleeves, commenced to search for the flea, who turned and fled, till 
she came to the mouse’s habitation. The mouse, on being supplicated 
to accord the fugitive a refuge, experienced in her turn some little 
anxiety as to her own safety ; but, eventually, being quieted by the 
solemn assertion of the flea that no harm should happen to her, 
granted the asylum prayed for. She, however, advised the flea to be 
abstemious in the matter of the merchant’s blood, and quoted some 
elegant verses to the effect that there is great advantage in seclusion 
and content with the gifts of Providence, even though those gifts 
be no more than a morsel of bread and a draught of water, a tat- 
tered coat and some coarse salt. The flea then passed the day with 
the mouse, and the night with the merchant, taking of him only 
just enough to sustain life. At last the merchant brought one day a 
quantity of deenars, which, before sleeping, he hid under bis pillow. 
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The mouse waxed mightily anxious to possess this wealth, and asked 
the flea to assist her with some device. ‘How can I be of any 
service,’ answered the flea, ‘who am not able of my own strength to 
remove a single deenar?’ However, she made off at once to the 
merchant and gave him a fearful bite, such as she had never before 
given him. The merchant turned on his side, and the flea gave him 
another bite, worse than the first. Upon this the merchant, on the 
peevish pin, left his bed, and went to sleep on the stone bench out- 
side his house. Then the mouse, in extreme delight, fell to removing 
his deenars. And such reward as this,” concluded the fox, “may be 
thine for thy good action to me, O acute, intelligent, and discrimi- 
nating crow!” The crow’s parsnips, however, were not to be buttered 
by any soft words, and he replied to the fox with another fable of the 
sparrow, in which he intimated that the old fox was measuring him- 
self with one too strong forhim. This ramifying, by the way, of one 
fable into several others, is of a piece with all the tales in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and, indeed, with its very framework. Here we have each 
of the beasts, in the original apologue, quoting fables in support of 
his own sentiments. The sparrow, flying by chance over a sheep- 
cote, stops to consider it. While doing so, a large eagle carries off 
a young lamb. The sparrow, animated by the force of example, 
lights on the back of a fat ram, and endeavours to emulate the 
eagle. His feet become entangled in the wool, and so far is he from 
executing his design, that he cannot escape from the shepherd, who 
ties a string to his foot and presents him to his children for a play- 
thing, telling them, when they ask, “ What thing is this?” “This is he 
who measured himself with one too strong for him.” “Such may be 
your case, O fox!” concludes the crow, “and good-day to you.” The 
fox, despairing of any mutual friendship, grinds his teeth and departs 
in tears. The fable of the sparrow is almost exactly represented in 
Esop, where, however, he becomes a daw. We have the eagle 
making a stoop at the lamb, and taking it off; the daw trying the 
same experiment on a ram, his claws shackled in the fleece, and the 
shepherd catching him and carrying him home to his children. The 
only difference, in fact, is in the conclusion, which would, however, 
have suited equally well the end of the crowin the Arabic fable. 
When the children, in .Esop’s version, ask what thing it is, the father 
replies, “ Why, he'll tell you himself that he’s an eagle ; but if you'll 
take my word for ’t, I know him to be a daw.” 

A dictum is attributed to Aristotle confining the region of fable to 
the animal kingdom. The Stagirite would not allow the beings of 
the vegetable world to form any part of its dramatis persone. This 
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restriction is usually perceived in the allegorical recitals of-both the 
Eastern and the Western world. Occasionally inanimate nature is 
gifted with speech, but very seldom. Jotham’s fable of “The Trees in 
the Bible,” “The Belly and its Members,” and “ The Tree and the 
Wedge” in Aésop are examples not in accordance with Aristotle’s law. 
If a fable is thus extravagant in fancy, it ought to contain a propor- 
tionately useful moral. It should not be for example like the Chinese 
“Porcelain Maker,” which, however ridiculous, seems void of ary 
profitable or improving result. In the story the inventor is unable 
to procure fuel to keep up the necessary heat of his furnace. More 
devoted, however, than Palissy to the interest of his art, after having 
consumed all his furniture, he resolves on consuming himself. He 
leaps into the fire, and, being very fat, excellent porcelain is 
obtained by his successor. It is added that for his self-devotion he 
was made a god. A fable, with several morals of indisputable excel- 
lence and importance, called ‘ The Hedgehog and the Woodpigeon,” 
concludes this notice of Arabic moral myths. We learn from it, 
besides the success of knavery, the great advantages to be obtained 
from religious pretence, and the remorse which by some sad fatality 
usually attends the aspirant after virtue. Such is the soul, as La 
Fontaine would call it, of the following story :—A hedgehog and 
his wife occupied the foot of a palm-tree, at the top of which a pair 
of woodpigeons had made their nest. The hedgehog, envious of the 
ease with which the woodpigeons obtained their food, sought about 
to get their sustenance for himself. Having hit upon a likely device, 
he set apart a portion of his house as a chapel, and performed the 
necessary ablutions that are demanded of every Muslim, and the 
prescribed prayers. In short, he affected an austere piety and 
isolated devotion. The woodpigeon, pitying one day, after a religious 
exercise of extreme rigour, the severity of his penance, asked him 
how many years he had spent in this fashion. The hedgehog, who 
had attained a perfect intrepidity of lying, answered, “Thirty.” “What 
is your food ?” then asked the woodpigeon, “and what your apparel ?” 
““My food,” answered the hermit hedgehog, “is the unripe dates which 
fall from this tree, and my coat is of the thorns and spines, which, while 
they prick me, produce in me, I humbly trust, some spiritual profit. 
I abide here to instruct those who wander from the right way, my 
sole design being to free them from the fetters of this world, and to 
render them fit for the service of their Creator.” The woodpigeon, 
affected by the hedgehog’s piety, desired for himself and wife the 
benefit of the blessing and instruction of this mealy-mouthed recluse. 
“ First, then,” said the hedgehog, “to avoid the temptation of 4 
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lickerish luxury, you must pluck from the tree all the ripe dates, and let 
them fall on the ground.” The pair of pigeons set at once to work, and 
in a short space the hedgehog has collected the fruit into his own 
hole. A while after, the pigeons descended, and looked for the dates, 
but found none. “QO honourable hedgehog! and most guileless of 
preachers!” then said the woodpigeon, “we find here no trace of 
dates.” Quoth the hedgehog, ‘ Maybe the wind has flown off with 
them ; but turn thou from the thing provided to the Provider, the 
fountain of all prosperity. He who has divided the chaps will not 
leave them without rations.” So he ceased not his counselling and 
preaching of abstinence till they placed entire trust in him, and 
entered his door, whereupon he sprang upon them and ground his 
teeth. ‘“ Where, then,” said the ill-starred woodpigeon, perceiving 
his treachery, “ where is the night of yesterday ?” 
JAMES MEW, 
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MARSHAL SAXE. 


HE sudden disappearance of a young Swedish noble from the 
visible sphere of things in the year 1694 was connected by 
the suspicious gossipers of the day with the equally unexplained 
imprisonment of the wife of the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
afterwards George I. of England, in the Castle of Ahlen. This lady 
was the daughter of the last Duke of Zell and a French gentlewoman 
named D’Olbreuse, whom the Emperor ennobled that the marriage 
might be legal. At the age of sixteen her father, as the result of an 
intrigue of Sophia Duchess of Hanover, married her to George 
against her will and without the consent of her mother ; and when 
Philip Count of Konigsmark, travelling through the different courts 
of Germany, came to Hanover, the disengaged affections of the 
Electoral Princess alighted upon him. Philip paid with his life for 
daring to lift up his eyes in love to one so far above him, and was 
buried under the hearth-stone in one of the rooms of the palace, 
rumour whispering falsely that he had been burnt to cinders in a 
red-hot cauldron ; and the divorced lady languished for thirty-six 
years in her lonely prison, defiant and unconfessing, even when 
confession would have set her free. 

The report of the young noble’s death soon reached the Swedish 
capital. To defray the expenses of his tour he had taken with him 
from Stockholm a sum of 100,000 crowns, which he had confided to 
the care of certain Hamburg bankers, who refused to pay it over to 
his three sisters, among whom his inheritance fell to be divided, on 
the plea that there was no evidence of the Count’s decease. To 
Dresden the heiresses came, to implore the intercession of Augustus 
1I., Elector of Saxony, with the Senate of Hamburg, that justice might 
be done them ; they captivated the hearts of all by their gracefulness 
and beauty ; and here the youngest of them, Aurora von Konigsmark, 
forgetting the warnings of her sisters, the Countesses of Steinbock 
and Lovenhaupt, over-confident in her strength of will and character, 
fell a victim to the wiles and fascination of the royal libertine, and 
became the mother of Marshal Saxe. The story of their courtship 
may be briefly told. A long experience had made Augustus an 
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expert in the arts of the woman-charmer ; but Aurora for a time 
refused to smile. The Elector, for he was not yet King of Poland, 
had recourse to the clumsy expedient of sending a state official to do 
his courting by proxy, telling him beforehand all the tricks and 
devices he had found successful on previous occasions ; but him the 
bright young countess refused to see. Nothing abashed, his Majesty 
wrote her a love-letter; and, though he got no reply, he ascribed the 
silence to timidity rather than insulted dignity. A second time he 
wrote complaining of her indifference, getting the answer that his 
goodness and condescension compelled her to acknowledge receipt 
of his letter. With this reply in his hand, Augustus felt that he had 
triumphed. The Elector thereafter proposed that the Court should 
take a trip to his palace of Moritzburg, and that the Swedish sisters 
should be asked to go with them. He sent Aurora dresses of great 
richness and beauty and a costly set of diamonds, her sisters receiving 
gifts only inferior to hers. The ladies of the court travelled in the 
costume of Amazons. As the party approached the palace the 
Goddess Diana, attended by her nymphs, jumped out of the forest 
upon the carriage drive, and, making a speech to Mdlle. de Konigs- 
mark, invited her, as her goddess-sister Aurora, to enter the palace 
with her suite, and there receive the hcmage of the divinities of the 
woods and streams. Shortly after her entrance into it these celestial 
ones did appear, headed by the god Pan and his fauns ; a careless 
eye could easily detect the Elector in the guise of the deity of the 
woods. After refreshments had been served the Court heard the 
cry of the hunters and their dogs, and on looking out of the windows 
saw a stag followed by its pursuers. One to whom the duty had 
been assigned to suggest that the Court should follow the huntsmen 
having duly discharged it, Pan announced that he had _ horses 
caparisoned and carriages yoked, waiting on the lawn. The stag 
took to a lake near the palace, the dogs following ; by the beach the 
ladies found boats awaiting them to row them to an isle in the 
middle of the lake, which they reached in time for the death. 
Wandering about the islet, they came to a magnificent Turkish tent ; 
on entering it they were received by 24 young Turks, who offered 
them refreshments. On the return of the company to the palace, 
the Elector conducted Aurora into her apartments, which had been 
newly furnished with great taste and splendour ; pictures representing 
the loves of Titan and Aurora were hanging on the walls. “ Here, 
mam’selle, you are sovereign, and I am your subject,” said the 
Elector, gallantly kissing her hand. At supper the victim of this 
Jéte found on her plate a bouquet of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
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pearls, and a note declaring her queen of the ball which was to 
follow. She opened the dance with the Elector as her partner, 
and, says an old gossip, “all the ladies wished a lover like the 
Elector, and all the gentlemen a sweetheart like Aurora.” This fee 
was followed during five days by all sorts of sports and amusements ; 
and when, a few months afterwards, a babe was born to Aurora, and 
the young mother was at her wits’ end for a name, the King solved 
her difficulty by having him christened Moritz, in commemoration of 
the victory he had won by his flatteries and craftiness at Moritzburg. 
On the return of the Court to Dresden, Augustus purchased and 
furnished a mansion for the fair Swede ; and the imperial Lutheran 
abbey of Quedlinburg having timeously lost its abbess by death, his 
majesty issued a congé déire, permitting the canonesses to elect 
Aurora their superior—an office which conferred on the holder of it 
the right to call herself Madame; and which brought with it a consider- 
able income. Maurice was poor Aurora’s only child ; an “ accident” 
which baffled the physician’s art, though it did not diminish the 
Elector’s kindness, nor made him less assiduous in his friendship. 
When he first heard of Aurora’s affliction he was beside himself with 
grief ; he sought in war a solace for his sorrow—applying for and 
receiving from the Emperor Leopold the command of his army in 
Hungary. Taking a tearful adieu of the abbess, and commending 
little Maurice, whom he had already ennobled by the name of the 
Count of Saxony, to the care of the ladies, he set out for Belgrade, 
where he distinguished himself as royal persons never fail to do. 
During the rest of his life Augustus found in the beautiful Aurora— 
who was a clever, nimble-minded, sweet little woman, winning the 
esteem and friendship even of the Electress herself by her humility 
and meekness—a trusty political adviser. It was she who stirred in 
him, sunk as he was in his pleasures, the ambition to become 
King of Poland ; it was she whom he nominated as ambassador 
plenipotentiary and extraordinary to Charles XII. when, in 1702, that 
hero had driven Augustus from his throne. The Swedish misogynist 
refused to grant her an audience ; when his eyes fell on the fair face 
and form of the ambassadress, he graciously bowed and, afraid of her 
charms, hastily turned his back. Aurora complained of his incivility 
in the epigrammatic flattery : “ that there was at least one person in 
the world who had compelled His Majesty to turn and flee.” When 
Charles visited Dresden, she composed and presented to him some 
French verses, in which she represented him as having been endowed 
with gifts by all the gods and goddesses except Venus and Bacchus. 
The Court of Dresden under Augustus II. was the most abandoned 
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and luxurious of all the Courts of Europe. Its atmosphere was 
fatal to the moral nature of any child or woman that breathed it. 
Augustus himself was, without exception, the greatest libertine the 
world has ever seen. The statements of the Margravine of Baireuth, 
Frederick the Great's sister, have generally to be liberally discounted 
that their net value may be found ; but her assertion that Augustus 
left behind him 354 children is confirmed by others. In the 
historical records of philoprogenitiveness King Priam of Troy makes 
a poor second. Maurice was the flower of the flock—the Hector 
of the 300. His education was all but entirely neglected ; he 
rebelled against his governesses and tutors ; he delighted in the noise 
of drums, and enlisted and drilled a regiment of boys of his own 
age. The gossipers, in short, find in his infancy premonitions of the 
military tastes and attainments of his later life, forgetting that the 
same dispositions might be found in every school-boy of moderately 
active animal spirits. His mother, who was an excellent French 
linguist, wished him to excel in that language ; and although Maurice 
learned to speak it with fluency, he was so little grounded in its 
orthography that he could only write it phonetically. He was quite 
conscious of the imperfection of his elementary education, as the 
following letter will show. It was prompted by the fact that the French 
Academy wanted to elect the conqueror of Fontenoy a member—an 
honour which Saxe had the sense to decline. The Academy 
expostulated, and asked why he refused the honour ; here is the 
Marshal’s own account, given in a letter to his friend and benefactor, 
Marshal Noailles: “It has been proposed to me, my master, to 
become a member of the Academy. I answered that I do not even 
know how to spell, and that it would become meas a ring would a cat. 
The reply I got was that Marshal Villars did not know how to read, 
let alone write, and that he was a member. This is persecution. I 
don’t want to be made a laughing-stock, and that will be the effect of 
this proposal.” ‘That the Marshal's estimate of his literary attainments 
was not far from the fact will be obvious if we give a sentence or two 
of the above letter in the original : “ Ils veule me fere de la Cademie, 
sela miret com une bage a un chas” ; a phonetic guess for “ Ils 
veulent me faire de l'Académie, cela m’iroit comme une bague A un 
chat.” He inherited the great muscular strength of his father, who, 
it is averred, could break a horse-shoe with his hands. Jostled 
once on the streets of London by a scavenger, Saxe expostu- 
lated with the fellow for his rudeness. The broken English 
confirmed the scavenger’s suspicion that the gentleman, besides 
being well-dressed, was a foreigner, and therefore a doubly 
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legitimate object of insult; he gave for answer a gesture of 
contempt—either threw himself into boxing attitude, or used the 
street-boy’s digital sign of derision, which Saxe himself employed after 
the capture of Iglau to acquaint Marshal Valori with his estimate of 
his military capacity—the great Valori, it is written, answered Saxe 
after the same fashion, and the two commanders stood glaring at 
each other with thumbs at nose and fingers spread, till Saxe grew 
tired of attitudinising, and jumped into bed. Mortal flesh could stand 
the indignity when a French marshal in uniform and with jewelled 
fingers was the vis-a-vis, but not when it was a street-sweeper ; and 
so Saxe, turning his insulter round, caught him by nape and seat, 
and, balancing him horizontally above his head for a moment, sent 
him by the projectile’s curve into the heart of his own well-filled 
mud-cart, and passed on without further comment. He had the state- 
liness, stature, and good looks of his father, which, as Pollnitz says, 
“ made his father very much in love with him ;” black eyes full of 
lustrous shining, passionate rather than intellectual ; highly arched 
eyebrows and a great mane of black hair. His wild career—for, in 
addition to a powerful frame, another legacy his father left him was 
a gross and undisciplined nature—and these two, it may be said, 
exhaust the patrimonial bequests—his wild career made him a 
premature wreck. In 1744, when he was only fifty years of age, 
Voltaire met him in the streets of Paris a few days before he left for 
the campaign of Fontenoy, and asked him how he, labouring under 
consumption and dropsy, could think of going to the camp. “Sir!” 
replied the Marshal sententiously, ‘‘ the question is not about life but 
duty.” He was so feeble, that during the battle he could not wear a 
breast-plate ; he wore a sort of buckler, made of several folds of 
quilted taffeta, which rested on the pommel of his saddle when, for a 
minute, he was able to mount his horse ; he was carried about the 
field in a basket woven of withes of willow, sucking a leaden bullet 
to quench an intolerable thirst. 

His moral lawlessness, while little more than a youth, inspired his 
mother with the wish to have him married, in the hope that marriage 
would civilise and domesticate him. Atthe age of eighteen she married 
him to the youthful Countess de Loben, a maiden of good family, and 
one of the richest heiresses of Silesia ; the youthful bridegroom, how- 
ever, showed considerable reluctance, which was not overcome till he 
learned that his bride’s name was Victoire, and that, besides being 
wealthy, she was beautiful. But it was the name—a favourable 
omen for an ambitious young soldier—that chiefly secured his ac- 
quiescence in the proposed match. The ceremony was performed 
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in the presence of the whole court ; and for several days Augustus 
gave a series of magnificent /éfes and festivals. One day the Court 
appeared in Turkish costume, the King being dressed asa Sultan should 
be; a body of Saxon soldiers, habited as Janissaries, was drawn up 
in the court-yard of the palace. The guests, on their arrival, were 
served by twenty-four negroes “ with sherbet, coffee, and sweetmeats 
in great vessels of massy silver; nor were scented waters and per- 
fumed handkerchiefs forgot ; then followed a comedy with entertain- 
ment of Turkish dances ;” afterwards supper, the guests sitting 
cross-legged on cushions, and the courses being served after the 
fashion of Turkey by young negroes, a divertissement by tumblers, 
rope-dancers, and acrobats going on meanwhile. After supper the 
company was conducted to the garden, which was lit up by 
thousands of crystal lamps ; there was tilting and shooting at the 
mark, which when hit sent up a sky-rocket that sprinkled the 
heavens with countless falling stars. Dancing was kept up in the 
palace till five in the morning, the ball concluding with a sumptuous 
breakfast at which the bedraggled and drowsy survivors of the night’s 
dissipation made pretence of breaking a fast which had no beginning. 
The happiness of the marriage was in inverse ratio to the grandeur 
with which it was celebrated ; a slow alienation crept in between 
the pair, provoked and fed by the reiterated infidelities of the youth- 
ful husband. In vain did Augustus and Aurora try to effect a 
reconciliation. Saxe promised amendment, and then made love to 
his lady’s maid before her eyes. Her tears, reproaches, ravings, and 
wrongs embittered him against her ; and he longed for a dissolution 
of the marriage tie either by her death or by divorce. The latter was a 
dangerous alternative, for, by the laws of Saxony, the guilty one paid 
for his misdeeds with his life. With the King for a father, Saxe thought 
that he might venture the risk; he took care, however, to extract a 
pledge from his father that the royal prerogative would be used to 
deliver him from the gallows. The necessary proof was furnished by a 
scene prearranged between the husband and the wife ; six domestics 
were stationed so that their testimony would be too authoritative to 
be shaken, and the Senate condemned Saxe to death ; the King pro- 
nounced a free pardon and took his son home with him to the palace 
todine. A few years after the divorce the Count proposed to 
indemnify himself for the wrongs a dead Dresden minister had done 
him by marrying his well-dowered widow, still young and beautiful ; 
but the same wrongs and jealousies—the same evil shadow that 
dogged his conjugal intentions all his days—resulted in the rupture of 
the courtship. It was clear that Saxe’s habitual impecuniosity was 
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to be relieved, not by matrimonial, but by military successes and 
venturings. : 

His military career began almost with his birth, October -28, 
1696, and continued till the day of his death, November 30, 1750. 
There is hardly.a European nation for whom and against whom he 
did not fight in the course of his life ; and every promotion he 
received was the reward of valour, skill, and daring in the battle-field 
or on the ramparts of beleaguered cities. At the age of twelve he 
left Dresden, dressed as a simple foot-soldier, to join the armies of 
Marlborough and Eugene, whither his father had gone, éxcognito, 
before him. When he arrived the allies were investing Lille. Here, 
it is averred, his heart first felt the movements of tenderness. The 
love letters which passed between Maurice and “ Ma chére Rosette,” 
preserved in a “ Life” published at Mittau in 1752, are full of pro- 
testations of an undying affection, which died when the girl’s father 
threw her into a convent ; a little “ Juliette,” which lived only a few 
weeks, is gravely asserted to have been the result of this intrigue. The 
commander of the Saxon contingent of the allied forces sportively 
named the lad his aide-major-general ; and gossip, surely with a 
twinkle in its eye, though it speaks grave and dull, records that 
several times he crossed the ditches when the town was stormed, 
cheering the heart of his sire. His martial bearing at the sieges of 
Mons and Tournay, and at the battle of Malplaquet, increased the 
admiration with which the chiefs of the army regarded the boy- 
soldier. ‘Two years later the lad offered his sword and services to 
Peter the Great, who had invested Riga. Here, however, he stayed 
only two months, returning to Flanders, where his intrepidity at the 
siege of Bethune provoked from Marlborough the acknowledgment 
“ that he had not another man in his army who cared so little for 
danger” ; but the cautious Eugene counselled him “ not to confound 
recklessness with bravery,” warning him that the leaders of the army 
well knew how to distinguish between them. At this period he 
asked a commission and a regiment from the English Government— 
a request which was refused ; and the refusal inspired him with a bitter 
resentment and hatred for perfidious Albion. At the age of sixteen, 
Augustus, satisfied with his experience and convinced of his capacity, 
named him Colonel of a regiment of Saxon cavalry, which he drilled 
and instructed in some evolutions of his own invention, afterwards to 
be improved on when he led the armies of France to victory. He 
had the satisfaction to be ordered with his regiment to the siege of 
Stralsund, counting the joy of seeing and fighting Charles XII., who 
had wrought his father’s thrones such harm, the highest happiness he 
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as.yet had tasted. It is said that the majesty with which he saw the 
Swedish hero demean himself in one of the attacks on the fortress 
filled him with life-long veneration and respect. When war broke 
out between Austria and Turkey in 1717, he rushed off to Belgrade 
to place his sword at Prince Eugene’s disposal ; after the fall of 
Belgrade peace,*to his great regret, was proclaimed. In 1720 he 
appeared at the Court of the Regent Orleans ; he was graciously 
received, and offered a commission as “ Maréchal de Camp” in the 
armies of France ; with his grateful acceptance of it his desultory 
and peripatetic fighting came to an end ; he ceased to be a soldier 
of fortune, and became a soldier of France. 

The name and fame of the youthful adventurer led the Estates 
of Courland and Senigallia to invite him to become a candidate for 
the throne of the united duchies. He left Warsaw for the shores of 
the Baltic with a “ diplomacy” on his lips ; for he publicly announced 
that he was going to solicit the Russian Court to restore him certain 
possessions of his mother’s, which had been confiscated during the 
last Swedish war. At Mittau he visited the Dowager Duchess of 
Courland, afterwards the Empress Anne of Russia, whose aid he 
asked in the furtherance of his candidature, and who, by the lips of 
an interpreter, assured him of her wishes for his success. The 
Count, who never saw a woman without wooing her, no matter 
whether her attractive or repulsive qualities predominated, at once 
brought the artillery of the eyes to play on the plump widow ; and, as 
a quaint Courish chronicler puts it, “ changed her esteem into friend- 
ship, and her friendship into love.” The Count’s friends in France, 
hearing of the adventure, assessed themselves to raise, equip, and 
pay a small army of 3,000 men; they engaged a recruiting sergeant 
at Litge to enlist all the deserters and rascals he could find, no 
matter to what nation they belonged, and march them to Lubeck ; 
and thence ship them to Courland. Saxe’s lady “ friend,” Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, with whose name the Eastern and Western hemispheres 
are now familiar, pawned her jewels and trinkets, and cast the 
proceeds, 40,000 livres, into the fund. All this enthusiasm resulted 
in a levy of only 1,800 men, a motley rabble which was reduced by 
desertion to 800 men before the port of embarkation was reached. 
In June, 1726, Saxe fondled in his hand the diploma of his election, 
signed by all the nobles and councillors of the Duchies, who pledged 
themselves to eternal loyalty and obedience ; the document, a few 
weeks later, possessed only an antiquarian value ; for, at the sugges- 
tion of Catherine I. of Russia, the signatories quietly revoked it. The 
imperial suggestion was tabled before the assembled counsellors by 
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Prince Menchikoff at the head of 3,000 men; the Prince 
added that he had other 20,000 reasons which, if necessary, 
he could produce within six days, to persuade the Diet of the 
wisdom of compliance. Menchikoff next turned his attention to 
the new Duke. Saxe was engaged reading a congratulatory 
letter from the Primate of Poland, when he heard a noise 
as of soldiers marching ; looking out of the window, he saw 
that his residence was invested by 800 Russians ; they had orders to 
take him dead or alive. The Count’s martial temperament responded 
with delight and alacrity to a condition of things that would have 
filled another with dismay : he prepared for a siege, barricaded the 
doors of the mansion, and distributed what arms he had among his 
suite and servants, who altogether numbered 60. The house was 
built of wood, and, as the Russians were instructed to burn it if the 
Count refused to surrender, escape seemed impossible. The 
besieged lost two men during the first day of the attack; the 
besiegers 60, among whom was the commanding officer. In the 
dead of night there stole from the beleaguered mansion a slim 
form, clad in rich military attire, hoping under the shelter of the 
gloom to escape the vigilance of the besiegers, but in vain. The 
officer to whom the command had fallen, thinking that he had 
secured no other than Saxe himself, marched with his troops towards 
Menchikoff’s camp, where the captive proved to be the daughter of 
a shopkeeper of the town, who had been dressed by the Count’s 
valet in a suit of his master’s clothing to facilitate her escape and 
shield her reputation. The fragile fair lost on the same night a 
lover and found a husband, for Menchikoff ordered the officer to 
marry his prisoner. In the mean time, Saxe himself had taken 
refuge in the castle of his betrothed, the Dowager Duchess Anne 
Ivan’na, Peter the Great’s niece, who travelled to St. Petersburg to 
plead her lover’s cause with her aunt, with such success that Catherine 
ordered her troops to evacuate the Duchy. But a new enemy to 
Saxe’s pretensions arose in an unexpected quarter. Poland claimed 
the suzerainty of Courland ; and, at the assembly of Polish notables 
at Grodno, a resolution was passed demanding the revocation of the 
Count’s election, and his expulsion from Courish territory. His 
father Augustus II., whose sovereignty of Poland brought him 
mortifications innumerable without a compensating penny of income, 
was forced by the necessities of his position, and with a sore heart, 
to declare the nobles of Courland rebels and his beloved Maurice 
ausurper. It is needless to say that “ Maurice, by the grace of God, 
Count of Saxony, Duke of Courland and Senigallia, Marshal of the 
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camps and armies of the very Christian King,” as he was fond of 
describing himself, struggled valorously to maintain his rights and 
defend his throne, using bribes, expostulations, and threats to disarm 
his foes, to win the lukewarm, and to confirm the: faithful. But 
when Russia, under the new Emperor, Catherine’s grandson, con- 
spired with Poland to chase him out of the Duchy, he felt that it 
was futile to contend with destiny. One alone proved faithful to 
him, and she was his sweetheart, Anne ; but her friendship he forfeited 
by his fickleness and folly. At Mittau, while residing in her palace, 
he made love to the ladies of her court, and joked with them about 
the rotundity of her figure and the rubicundity of her face. With 
one of them he established the most cordial relations. Carrying her 
on his shoulders one midnight from the window of his room to 
her own, he gave such a fright to an old woman with a lantern in 
her hand that the hag screamed aloud, waking the sleepers and 
summoning the watchers to the spot to learn the cause of the 
disturbance. They found the Count and the lady lying in the snow 
above the affrighted woman. Saxe had tried to kick the lantern out 
of her hand, and, in doing so, had slipped and fallen with his 
precious freight, knocking the beldam down. Anne stormed, and 
wept, and, listening to the coaxing tones of the flatterer, who had to 
plead through an interpreter—for the two knew no common vehicle 
of articulate communication—forgave, and loved and trusted again. 
But when his adversities were accumulating around him, Anne’s 
friends took courage and told her so many stories of his infidelities, 
that the guileless, dull-witted lady, whose mind was buried beneath 
a superincumbent mass of fat, travelled to Dantzic to meet him in 
his flight, and request him, as she had heard the Russian Court was 
negotiating her marriage with the Prince of Hesse-Hamburg, never 
to think of her again ! 

The death of Augustus II., in 1733, vacated several offices and 
honours in Europe—the throne of Saxony and Poland, and the 
dignity of arch-profligate of the age. To the latter post Maurice 
succeeded ; while his half-brother, the only child of the 354 across 
whose escutcheon no bar sinister fell, succeeded to the sovereignty of 
Saxony. The throne of Poland was filled by popular election ; each 
vacancy was the occasion of intrigue on the part of the neighbouring 
states, and of civil war among the adherents of the rival candidates, 
who hired mercenaries, wherever they could get them, to enable 
them to invade the territory over which they aspired to rule. The 
salary the Poles paid the Sovereign of their choice was what he 
could steal. The candidates between whom the election ultimately 
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lay were Stanislaus Lesczinsky, the father-in-law of Louis XV., who 
aspired to return to’the:throne from which he was ejected in 1709, 
and who was championed by France ; and Saxe’s half-brother, the 
new Elector, who was favoured by the Czarinaand Charles VI. Both, 
with true Polish logic, were declared King by the Diet ; the one on 
the r2th September, 1733; the other on sth October ; and the best 
man for the office was he who could fight best for it or get others to 
fight. Saxe, now a French soldier, refused the command of his 
brother’s troops, and promptly obeyed orders to report himself at 
the head-quarters of Marshal Berwick. France soon withdrew her 
support from Stanislaus, who fled disguised as a cattle-dealer from 
the kingdom which he had entered a few weeks before disguised as 
a hawker ; and the dispute developed into a Franco-Austrian War 
which lasted two years ; the price Austria paid for peace was the 
cession of Lorraine. To Saxe himself the war brought promotion 
and glory; after the capture of Philipsburg, where Berwick was 
slain, Louis XV. handed him his commission as Lieut.-General. 
These were the halcyon days for soldiers of fortune, when fighting 
was regarded as the final cause of man’s existence, and peace was 
looked on as something abnormal ; and the wars of the Polish 
succession were hardly concluded when the wars of the Austrian 
succession arose. The Elector of Bavaria, having made an alliance 
with France, protested against the coronation of Maria Theresa, and 
declared war. Louis placed an army under his leadership, with Saxe 
as one of the generals of division. Sent forward to lead the van of 
the army, our hero victoriously marched it 200 miles, and sat down 
before the township of Prague, where the Saxon allies of the Elector, 
under the leadership of Maurice’s half-brother, Rutowsky, met them. 
“ What are we to do now?” said Marshal Broglio, the French com- 
mander-in-chief. “Do!” said Saxe ; “take the town—storm it; we 
are all lost if we don’t!” and in the bright moonlight the two men 
who first leaped from the battlements into the town were Maurice 
and his brother. “Ah! brother,” said the former; “Iam first; I 
am the elder, and was bound to be here before you.” But George 
of England had to jump on the stage as peace-compeller and win 
his battle of Dettingen; an attention which the French court 
acknowledged by assembling an army at Dunkirk for the invasion of 
Scotland ; appointing no less skilful a soldier than the Comte de 
Saxe as Prince Charlie’s chief of the staff. The history of England 
would probably have been different from what it is if this project had 
not miscarried, there being only a Sir John Cope and a Duke of 
Cumberland to resist the invaders. Of the latter Saxe always spoke 
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with the kindliest contempt; but that was after he had thriven 
through his grace’s incapacity as revealed in his campaign of the 
Netherlands. “I consider the Duke,” said he, “to be the greatest 
general of the age, for he has maintained 100,000 men on a spot of 
ground where I should not have thought of feeding as many rabbits.” 
The Duke, forgetting Fontenoy, feebly retorted “that his men were 
well enough fed to fight the French on any ground.” But £olus 
and Neptune, who have so often interposed to protect the defenceless 
shores of England, again appeared as dei ex machiné : all the fighting 
men of these suburban realms were on the continent defending the 
metropolitan principality of Hanover, whose sacred soil for a 
generation or two it was England’s raéson d’étre to protect from 
the footsteps of the invader. The government of the day ransacked 
the gaols in search of gallant defenders of British rights and liberties, 
and sent the press-gang abroad ; to their great relief, however, a 
storm of wind and wave arose, turning several of the French 
transports bottom uppermost, and obliging the others to seek again 
the shelter of Dunkirk harbour ; and the stertorous breathing of 
England was abated. Louis, who had now resolved to command in 
person the army of Flanders, in order to show the confidence he had 
in the experience of Saxe, handed him his Marshal’s baton and made 
him chief of the staff ; giving him supremacy not only over the other 
French marshals, but even over the princes of the blood. Saxe, in 
that gasconade—a word which English taciturnity has improved by 
abbreviating into “gas”—dear to every Frenchman’s soul, replied 
that “his only wish was to deserve the honour as well as M. 
Turenne, and to die in the same manner ;” adding, “that is, on the 
field of battle ;”—the latter prosaic phrase being an anti-climax, 
due, doubtless, to some survival in him of his heavy, lumbering 
German nature. It was Madame de Chateauroux who persuaded 
Louis to lead his army in person; of all European questionable 
women she was the only one for whom Frederick the Great had any 
respect. “Of all the women whom Louis XV. loved,” said he, 
“this was the only one who cared for his honour and glory; all 
the rest were really the enemies of his fame; she was truly worthy 
of being loved by so great a king ; and, see! I have her portrait in 
my cabinet.” Marshal Wade, Cumberland, Menin, Ipres, Fontenoy, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Mons, Charleroi, Laufeldt, Namur, Maestricht, 
and the rest—these are names which a patriotic English gossiper 
begs to be allowed to pass by with the bare articulation of them. 
With what. celestial pity these victorious Frenchmen treated their 
pigmy opponents! A company of Parisian comedians amused 
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them with acted satires on the vanity and stupidity of the English. 
In one piece which they played, Clown was an English officer, whom 
Harlequin asks : “ Where are you going?” 

“To capture Lille.” 

“ But you have too few soldiers !” 

“Oh! don’t care; an Englishman will beat five Frenchmen ! 
hurrah, boys !” 

“‘ But where is your artillery?” 

“Ods, man!” scratching his head, “ we have forgot it; let me 
think ; it is at Ostend or Antwerp, if it has escaped the storm.” 

In the succeeding scene Clown comes in with his arms and one 
leg off ; but declares that he still rises to preferment. 

“ What are you now?” 

“ I’m Lieutenant-General now. But one thing grieves me: the 
French rascals, whom we have thrashed well, have run away, taking 
all my soldiers with them.” 

In the last scene he returns without a head. 

“ Further promotion, I hope ?” 

“Yes ; I’m Commander-in-Chief now !” 

“Good! Mr. Clown, you have two wooden arms and one 
wooden leg ; but you must have another qualification yet, and that is 
a wooden head.” 

In this company of comedians there was a second-rate actress, 
called Chantilly, whose acting, education, and manners were, accord- 
ing to contemporary writers, low and vulgar. She was by no means 
handsome or talented. It was in this type of woman that the great 
Marshal found his ideal. She hated Saxe, and spoke slightingly of 
his prowess as a lover; but had to dissemble for the sake of his 
money. Her affections had settled on a journeyman pastry-cook, 
who had relinquished his father’s trade to write comic operas, and 
who afterwards distinguished himself in that province of literature. 
One night, during the siege of Maestricht, she and her sweet- 
heart eloped. It was a night of wind and rain. So fierce was 
the tempest, that the bridges were swept away, and the com- 
munications of the French army endangered. An aide-de-camp 
entered the Marshal’s bed-room in the morning, to report the 
disasters of the night. He found Saxe in great affliction, and 
concluded that his report had preceded him. He began to 
soothe his disconsolate chief. “The misfortune,” said he, “will 
soon be repaired.” 

“ Alas !” was the heartrending reply ; “ there is no remedy. I 
am undone !” 
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“Oh, I hope not! Surely it will not be attended with such 
awful consequences ?” 

After half-an-hour’s cross-talking, the Marshal discovered what 
his visitor was thinking of. 

“ Pshaw !” said he ; “ who could have thought you were talking 
about some broken bridges! We'll put that right in three hours. 
But Chantilly is gone! They have taken Chantilly away from me !” 

Saxe was mean enough to ask for a “ttre-de-cachet compelling 
Chantilly, now Madame Favart, to return to the camp. She was not 
allowed to leave him till the day of his death. She witnessed his 
expiring agonies. The Marshal seems to have been a favourite with 
the French actresses. Lecouvreur’s name has already been men- 
tioned. After her came Carton, whose witticisms live in the annals 
of gossip, and who followed him to the camp of Muhlberg, in Saxony, 
and there had the honour of dining with the fathers of her lover and 
of Frederick the Great, and Mademoiselle Navarre, who afterwards 
married a Mirabeau. 

The mention of Frederick the Great’s name recalls the few times 
on which he and Saxe met, and the courtesies which were exchanged 
between them. The first was the occasion of Frederick William's 
visit to Dresden, in 1728, when the dining, drinking, and debauchery, 
and chiefly the expense these involved, appalled the frugal King ; the 
next was the return visit to Berlin, in the same year, when Augustus, 
aged 50, a premature wreck, diseased, and with two of his toes lost, 
went a-wooing Frederick William’s eldest daughter ; again, at the 
camp of Muhlberg, a scenic phantasmagoria got up by the magnificent 
Saxon Elector ; and, finally, at Potsdam, in 1749, after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, when Frederick received Saxe with great distinction 
—military pageants were elaborated in his honour, and on his depar- 
ture Frederick presented him with his picture, and a snuff-box richly 
set with diamonds. 

On the proclamation of peace, Saxe retired to Chambord, which 
Louis had presented to him in life rent, “and his wife after him, if 
he should marry.” The decree graciously conferred on the Marshal 
and his possible spouse, and the eldest of their male descendants, 
the right to enter the Louvre in their carriages, and to /a dame son 
épouse the privilege of sitting on a stool in the presence of the 
Majesties and Infants of France. Three pieces of cannon which 
were captured from the English, and three captured from the Hes- 
sians, were despatched to ornament the castle. Saxe found the 
tranquil pleasures of peace somewhat insipid, and he had thoughts of 
emigrating to the West Indies—a design against which England and 
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Holland lodged protestations with the French Court, and which he 
thereupon relinquished. At Chambord the Marshal lived like a 
baron of the feudal times. In his kitchen he had thirty-five cooks ; 
he needed them to provide entertainment for a regiment of Uhlans, 
which the King permitted him to levy and drill, and for a company 
of actors and actresses he had hired for his own private theatre. 
His hospitality to Mademoiselle de Sens is said to have cost him 
40,000 livres. He persuaded Louis on one occasion to accompany 
him to Brest. A sham sea-fight was arranged. ‘ Your Majesty’s 
troops,” said the Marshal, “ have now conquered your enemies, and 
your navy would do the same with the same encouragement ; that is 
all the difference between you and the people ¢here”—pointing to 
the white cliffs of England. 

At Chambord, after writing his “ Military Speculations,” Saxe 
died. When Senac, the King’s doctor, visited him, he looked affec- 
tionately on him, and gave utterance to this beautiful and philosophic 
sentiment : “ You here see me, my friend, come to the end of a 
pleasing dream ; such is the course of human greatness : it is nothing 
more than an illusion.” 

Voltaire, writing of his soldiership, says : To camp and decamp 
at the proper times, to cover his own country, to maintain his army 
at the expense of the enemy, to invade their country when they 
advance on his, to render force useless by means of superior abilities 
— these are the masterpieces of the military art, and these Saxe put 
in practice.” 

Poetic France mourned “the greatest general she ever had” in a 
conceit plagiarised from the English poet’s epigram on the world’s 
three great poets : 

In Fabius, Rome a warrior-statesman found ; 
Carthage, in Hannibal a chief renowned ; 


France in her Saxon sees, with proud delight, 
The Roman head and Punic arm unite. 


Three generals lived in ancient wars renowned— 
Skilled in encampments, Pyrrhus kept his ground ; 
Marcellus marched on spur to win the day ; 

While Fabius, halting, conquered by delay ; 

Now Saxe, when we conceived such talents gone, 
Encamps, halts, marches, conquers, all in one. 


France buried him, with “‘a nation’s lamentations,” in the Lutheran 
Church of Strasburg. An elegant epitaph records his greatness and 
her gratitude ; only, as he lived and died a Lutheran, she refused 


him Christian burial. 
JAMES FORFAR. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Comet. 


HE following letter by our greatest spectroscopic observer 
appeared in Zhe Times. It contains much profound meaning 
in a few words; but it is very probable that their significance 
is by no means understood by the majority of readers. Therefore 
I wili take it as the text of a note on this interesting subject :— 
S1r,—On Friday night I obtained, after one hour’s exposure, a photograph on 
a gelatine plate of the more refrangible part of the spectrum of the comet which is 
now visible. This photograph shows a pair of bright lines a little way beyond H 
in the ultra-violet region. They appear to belong to the bright spectrum of carbon 
(in some form) which I observed in the comets of 1866 and 1868, in the visible 
spectrum. There is also in the photograph a continuous spectrum in which the 
Fraunhofer lines can be seen, These show that this part of the comet’s light 


was reflected solar light. 

This photographic evidence supports the results I obiained in 1868 from a 
telescopic comet, showing that comets shine partly by reflected sunlight and partly 
by light of their own ; and, further, that the spectrum of this part of their light 
indicates the presence in the comet of carbon, possibly in combination with 
hydrogen. WILLIAM HvccIns, 


Observatory, Upper Tulse Hill, S.W., Fune 26. 


The photograph was taken on a gelatine plate prepared with 
bromide of silver, by a recently perfected process, which renders the 
plate so sensitive that a portrait of a brightly illuminated object may 
be obtained in less than one thousandth part of a second. Such ex- 
treme sensitiveness was necessary in order to obtain, even after one 
hour’s exposure, a picture of such a faint ghost of a spectrum as can 
be obtained by outspreading and diluting the light collected from so 
faintly luminous an object as this comet. 

The first conclusion of Dr. Huggins, expressed in the last para- 
graph; is based-on the following general facts :— ' 

The band of rainbow colours, formed by dispersing the rays of 
the: sun, is crossed by a multitude of fine black lines. No other 
source of light displays this same set of lines ; but the solar rays, 
whether caught as they shiae directly from the sun or as they are 
teflected from any object, such as the moon, a cloud, a sheet of 
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paper, a whitewashed wall, &c., all display the continuous band of 
rainbow colours crossed by this multitude of lines always occurring 
with absolute immobility in precisely the same positions. 

Therefore the comet, showing such a spectrum, contains some- 
thing that reflects the light of the sun. The extraordinary lightness 
of cometary matter suggests the probability that this reflection is 
effected by cloudy vapour. 

The second conclusion, that the comet contains carbon, “ pos- 
sibly in conjunction with hydrogen,” is reasoned out thus : 

When the light emitted by a se/f-/uminous gas or vapour of mode- 
rate density is outspread as above by the spectroscope, we find that, 
instead of a rainbow band including all the colours blended by grada- 
tion into each other, there appear isolated bands or lines of light located 
according to the composition of the gas or vapour emitting the light, 
this location being absolutely and definitely fixed for each particular 
element or compound ; so much so, that, by determining the spectral 
image of known substances, the composition of distant and intangible 
self-luminous objects may be inferred. To use the metaphor of 
Bacon, light is put to the torture and made to confess the composi- 
tion of its source ; and, more than this—far more than Bacon dared 
to dream—it is made to write its own confession in clearly legible 
characters. 

Such was the writing which Dr. Huggins extorted from the comet 
by the one hour’s exposure of the sensitive gelatine plate. 

This confession of our visitor is very curious: to me it appears 
most marvellous and suggestive. In the first place, it adds another 
link to the chain of evidence connecting comets with the meteoric 
particles that occasionally strike our atmosphere and are heated to 
combustion point by the violence of this collision. These, when 
thus incandescent, display indications of carbon or hydro-carbon 
combustion. 

Shiaparelli has traced a remarkable connection between the zones 
of meteorites and the orbits of comets. The great meteoric shower 
of 27th November 1872 came just when and where one of the frag- 
ments of Biela’s comet was due. 

According to Mr. Hind, one of our greatest authorities on 
cometary movements, we passed through the tail of a comet on 30th 
June 1361. 

All these facts, and others that might be added, indicate that, 
during the long ages of the world’s history, many cometary collisions 
may have occurred besides the ordinary millions of millions of 
meteoric showers. 
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What, then, must have happened if these were composed either 
wholly or partially of carbon or hydro-carbon, as the spectroscope 
indicates? They must have fed our atmosphere with continually 
increasing accumulations of carbonic acid supplied from beyond the 
world. Ifso, we ought to find indications of increasing supplies of 
carbon as the world has advanced in age. This I think is the case. 
Very little carbon can be discovered in the granite rocks. 

To this it may be replied that the igneous fusion of the granite 
would dissipate the carbon. But let us go further, and examine the 
sedimentary deposits, the Laurentian, Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, 
&c., and follow them upwards. What do we find as regards the 
carbon they contain ? 

Broadly speaking —a continual increase of its proportion. We 
can trace the materials of the mica schists, the sandstones, &c.,to the 
granitic materials below them, but the carbonates and carbon 
deposits seem to be supplied by some addition from above. As the 
world has grown older, more and more of vegetable, animal, and 
mineral carbon has appeared in its deposits. 

I therefore venture to suppose that comets and fiery meteors, 
instead of being the weapons of Divine vengeance, wielded for the 
destruction of the world, have been beneficent contributors of the 
chief material of its animal and vegetable life, and that, as the world 
grows older and encounters more comets or their meteoric tracts, it 
will grow richer and richer in carbon and hydro-carbon, and thereby 
capable of supporting a more and more luxuriant vegetation, and, 
consequent upon this, a larger and larger population of sentient 
beings. 


Comet WEATHER AND COMET VINTAGES. 


HE intensely hot weather that has accompanied the present 

comet has naturally revived the popular theory which 

regards such weather as connected with comets by the link of 
causation. 

The coincidences are certainly curious, especially as shown by the 
vintage results. The idea that anything so flimsy as a comet should 
have any action upon the temperature of the earth from a distance 
of 7 to 20 millions of miles, which are the ranges of our present visitor 
during the recent hot weather, is simply preposterous. Lexell’s 
comet remained entangled during four months among the satellites of 
Jupiter, dragged hither and thither by their gravitation, without 
exciting any measurable influence on their movements. It came 
within 1,400,000 miles of us, and, had it been composed of matter 
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similar to that of our earth, it would have lengthened our year by 
2 hours and 47 minutes, but it made no perceptible difference; hence 
its density must have been but a very minute, almost infinitesimal, frac- 
tion of that of the earth ; it must have been, bulk for bulk, far 
lighter than the air we breathe. 

We may therefore dismiss at once the idea of a comet being a 
heat-carrier that could perceptibly influence the earth by its radiation, 

But we have comets and comets. More than five hundred have 
been observed and recorded ; the great majority of these are with- 
out tails. Why is this? Another fact is still more suggestive of 
inquiry. A given comet may return to the sun by the same orbit 
as before, and vary materially as regards its caudal development. 
This was the case with Halley’s comet. On its last return, in 1835, it 
was barely visible to the naked eye, and its tail was but a very insig- 
nificant affair. I saw it through a good telescope, and remember 
very distinctly the disappointment of my boyish expectations on 
beholding only a straight tail extending to a distance of about half-a- 
dozen diameters of the head. 

Why this change? What is the tailof a comet? The natural 
answer at first suggested is that it is a material appendage to 
the nucleus or head. This is the general notion. The out- 
streaming of the nucleus towards the sun, and the recurving back- 
wards. of these streams, which are seen in the telescope, seem to 
confirm this idea. There appears to be an actual generation of tail 
by material cast out from the head and driven backward by some 
repulsive energy exerted from the sun. 

But further examination of the facts refutes this conclusion. The 
rate of ejection is too great. The tail of the great comet of 1680 
was found by Newton to be no less than 120 millions of miles in 
length, “and to have occupied only two days in its emission from 
the comet’s body.”! It is difficult to conceive the ejection of material 
particles with such velocity. 

But this difficulty is but small compared with that presented by 
the whirling of the tail as the comet sweeps round the sun when 
nearest to it. The tail of the great comet of 1843 completed a semi- 
circular sweep in “a little more than two hours.”? The length of 
this tail was above 100 million of miles, which gives a velocity of 
more than 150 millions of miles per hour to the outside sweep, which 
vastly exceeds anything that gravitation or any other known physical 
force could effect under such conditions upon any known kind of 
matter. 


? Herschel, 2 Tbid. 
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But this is not all. The head of this comet and the root of the 
tail (if I may use the expression) were less than half a million of 
miles from the sun’s centre, and thus they moved at the rate of only 
14 millions of miles per hour, or one-hundredth of the velocity 
of the end of the tail. All the other portions moved with varying 
intermediate velocities. Nobody can suppose that the comet’s tail is 
a rigid body that could be thus slung round like a stick or sword- 
blade. The facts already stated indicate the excessive tenuity of 
the nucleus or body of the comet. What, then, must be the lightness 
of the tail if it be matter ejected from this thin gas bubble, and 
spread out a millionfold? If any kind of actual matter, it must be 
inconceivably unsubstantial or discrete ; and the swinging round of 
such material with such varying velocities, and still cohering with 
unchanged form, is unthinkable. 

What, then, can it be? Sir John Herschel says : “ If there could 
be conceived such a thing as a negative shadow, a momentary im- 
pression made upon the luminiferous ether behind the comet, this 
would represent in some degree the conception such a phenomenon 
irresistibly calls up.” (The italics are Herschel’s.) I feel great diffi- 
culty in conceiving such a negative shadow in the ether, but have 
another idea that may to some extent meet the difficulty. 

In the grand days of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, when it was 
purely devoted to popular science, and therefore prosperous, the stage 
of the large theatre was occupied by scientific apparatus, the most 
remarkable of which was Armstrong’s hydro-electric machine, to 
witness the marvellous performances of which, visitors flocked from all 
the civilised countries of the world. These displays depended upon the 
friction of high-pressure steam upon the jets emitting it. Now, the 
sun is demonstrably an electric machine acting on this principle. 
The solar prominences are gigantic steam jets issuing from apertures 
into which a world like ours might be dropped, and rushing upwards 
to heights of 10, 20, 50, and even more than a hundred thousand 
miles. 

This electrical excitation is so enormously powerful that it exerts 
an inductive influence upon our earth at a distance of 93 millions of 
miles, producing our Aurora Borealis, and sending solar currents 
through our telegraph wires when these eruptions are unusually 
vigorous, and even damaging them by the intensity of the currents, 
as on September 1, 1859, when the observer at Kew recorded 
an exceptionally great solar outburst; at the same time the 
Aurora Borealis extended to the tropics; the telegraphic signal- 
men at Washington and Philadelphia received severe shocks ; at 
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Boston a flame followed the pen of Bain’s electric telegraph ; and 
at a telegraph station in Norway the apparatus was burned by the 
discharges, and all the telegraphic arrangements of the rest of the 
world were seriously disturbed. 

Therefore there must be lines of electric force radiating from the 
sun; and Faraday proved that, whenever such lines of electric or 
magnetic force are crossed by a moving body, that body is magnetic- 
ally or electrically excited in a degree proportionate to the velocity 
of its motion and the energy of the lines of force it crosses. 

Thus a body rushing round the sun in cometary proximity must 
be most intensely charged. A body in such condition will throw out 
luminous discharges preferably in a direction opposite to that from 
which its excitation is received, provided it can find particles or 
media in a condition favourable for their reception. 

Thus I think it very probable that the tail of a comet is such a 
discharge from the intensely excited and consequently disturbed 
nucleus. 

Now we arrive at the point towards which I have been advancing. 
It is this : that, as our solar system is travelling bodily through space 
at the rate of about 400,000 miles per day, we encounter regions 
that vary as regards the meteoric matter they contain and the 
temperature they have acquired from the perennial radiations of the 
countless suns of the universe. I assume (on the grounds expounded 
in my essay on “The Fuel of the Sun”) that such regions afford 
variable supplies of solar fuel, and that wherever the supply exceeds 
the average, conditions more favourable for the extensions of the tails 
of comets are presented. If this is the case, a comet otherwise 
telescopic or barely visible, like Halley’s in 1835, may become a 
flaming visitor, like Halley’s was before, or resemble those that 
startled the world in 1811, 1843, 1859, and in a less degree this year. 

Thus the flaming long-tailed comet, the hot weather, and the 
“comet vintages ” may occur together, not as cause and effects, but 
as coincident effects of one common cause. 


SWALLOWS AND MOSQUITOES. 


N my last book on Norway I attributed the overwhelming abun- 
dance of mosquitoes within the Arctic Circle to the absence of 
swallows, whose numbers diminish as we proceed northward, while 
the insects upon which they most freely feed increase in corresponding 
ratio. This theory has been disputed, and therefore something like an 
“ instantia crucis” is required to test it severely, 
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Such a crucial test is afforded by the severe weather of the begin- 
ning of June this year, which in some parts of Europe was cold 
enough to kill large numbers of the summer swallows. J. V. Sladek, 
writing to Mature from Prague, says that in the neighbourhood of 
that city “‘ they have been found dead by hundreds.” 

If I am right, and no further migration supplies their place, there 
will be a plague of mosquitoes thereabouts, wherever there are 
pools of water supplying the gnats with breeding-grounds. If any 
of my readers should be visiting this or other parts of the Conti- 
nent where the swallows have been stricken, their observations on the 
autumnal supply of mosquitoes will be interesting, and I shall be 
glad to learn the results. 


THE ABNORMAL WEATHER OF 1881. 


HE meteorology of 1881 is likely to become historical. Here, 

d and over a considerable area of the temperate zone, we have 

had one of the coldest of known winters, followed by strange 

fluctuations in the spring and early summer, and this again by July 
heat of almost unparalleled intensity. 

All this was preceded by an unusual period of solar quiescence. 
According to the received sun-spot period, the solar outbreaks that 
have recently occurred commenced behind their time. Owing to a 
complication of circumstances that I need not narrate, the sun has 
radiated into the scientific world a considerable amount of moral 
as well as physical heat, and sun-spots like Cyprus, Afghanistan, 
and the Transvaal have been battle-fields of party warfare. True, 
there is one great difference between scientific and political partisan- 
ship: the political partisan parades his partisanship, and makes a 
virtue of his one-sided blindness; while the scientific partisan is always 
more or less ashamed of his position, and usually disclaims it. 

The warm question is whether the solar activity displayed by the 
outbreaking of sun-spots and solar prominences has any appreciable 
effect on terrestrial climate, and whether we should have special 
observatories, with salaries attached, for the prosecution of a branch 
of science which has been contemptuously described as “ sun- 
spottery.” It “goes without saying” that the warmth of the first 
question is derived from the second (vide italics), and therefore I 
leave the second alone. 

That terrestrial climate, with all its variations, is an effect of solar 
radiations need not be argued; that modifications of the cause should 
produce fluctuations in the effect is not an extravagant assumption ; 
and therefore the violent convulsions, the vigorous stirrings of the 
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solar furnace which produce the spots and prominences may reason- 
ably be expected to affect our climate as well as our magnetic needles, 

At first glance of the subject, it may seem very easy to determine 
this by comparing meteorological observations with sun-spot records; 
but such is not the case: for, even if we had observatories in every 
country of the earth, three-fourths of its surface—that of the ocean— 
would still be left. As it is, we only know the weather of a very 
small fraction of the earth’s surface, and thus cannot get at any 
averages for the whole globe. 

Our own island is situated in the midst of its most variable 
climatic region, just where the tropical currents may graze the surface 
to-day, and those from the Arctic Circle to-morrow. It is even 
possible that an increase of general solar activity may increase the 
severity of our winter. 

I suspect that such was the case during the winter that we last 
endured. At that time the sun was over the southern tropical zone— 
on the other side of the Equator. What would be the effect of a 
general excess of heat there? ‘The usual ascent of the warmer air 
would be augmented, and the southward flow of cold air from the 
Arctic regions increased. Now, such an increase on our side would 
give us more than our usual share of polar currents down here, while 
the upper regions of the air, in temperate latitudes, would be warmed 
by the upper tropical currents. 

This actually occurred last winter and the winter before. In the 
Engadine and other regions of the high Alps, the weather was phe- 
nomenally warm, while unusually cold at and about sea level. At 
the new French Observatory on the Puy de Déme, having an eleva- 
tion of about 5,000 feet, a similar vagary of climate was observed. 

If Iam right, the heat thus carried northwards by the upper atmo- 
sphere currents has been doing its work upon the accumulations of 
Arctic ice, and our share of the solar beneficence is but temporarily 
delayed. At any rate, let us hope so, as we need a cycle of good 
harvests to compensate for the general impoverishment the nation 
has endured in consequence of the diminished home production of 
the primary necessaries of life during the last three or four years of 
protracted solar inactivity. 


THE LUNAR ATMOSPHERE. 


AS the moon any atmosphere? This question has been 
much discussed. That it cannot have a considerable atmo- 
sphere is certain, seeing that in all cases of occultation of stars or 
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planets by the moon the extinction of the star by the moon’s edge 
occurs without any delay. 

An atmosphere would refract the rays coming from the star, and, 
by this bending round, render the star visible after the edge of the 
moon had covered it ; the visible star-image would linger for a while 
on approaching the moon’s edge, just as the sun appears lingering 
above the horizon after he has actually set. 

But what is this visible edge of the moon? So mountainous is 
our satellite, that, when we look athwart its rotundity, we see only 
the summits of its mountains, our line of vision skipping across the 
intermediate valleys. ‘Thus there may be some small amount of 
atmospheric matter lying in these valleys, but thinning up to imper- 
ceptible rarity before it reaches the mountain-tops. 

Some curious appearances observed on the lower levels of the 
moon have led skilful observers to claim for it a very thin atmospheric 
envelope, or at any rate to doubt the total absence of atmospheric 
matter. Thus, Mr. Webbe says that “ there are residuary phenomena 
—such as, for instance, the extraordinary profusion of brilliant points— 
which, on rare occasions, diversify the Mare Crisium so difficult of 
interpretation, that we may judge it wisest to avoid too positive an 
opinion.” 

This Mare Crisium is one of the lunar plains or lower levels, and 
it seems to show something like the formation and dissipation 
of a trace of hoar-frost at its evening and morning time. 

On the supposition that atmospheric matter is diffused throughout 
the universe, and that each orb obtains a share due to its own gravi- 
tating power, the lunar atmosphere should have density about equal to 
one-fiftieth of our own; about equal in density to the so-called 
“vacuum” ofan ordinary air-pump receiver when ordinarily exhausted. 

Dr. Huggins has recently applied the spectroscope to test this 
question, and finds no indications of atmospheric absorption; but is 
the spectroscope sufficiently delicate to detect the absorption due to 
atmospheric matter of such tenuity, thus lying only in the valleys? 
I think not. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE HAYMARKET STAGE Har a CENTURY AGO. 


OR practical purposes, stage records cease with the year 1830, at 

which period Genest closes his laborious and cumbrous, but fairly 
trustworthy, “ History of the Drama and Stage.” Unless a subscription 
list is raised, and some authority like the genial and accurate scholar 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard is commissioned to discharge a task with a 
view to which he has collected invaluable materials, there is likely to 
be an all but complete blank in theatrical annals beween 1830 and 
1850, when, in a languid way, interest in the stage commenced to 
reassert itself. ‘The play-bills of the Haymarket, the Adelphi, and 
one or two other theatres for the year 1831 are in my possession, and 
enable me to state what was being done fifty years ago. Half a 
century ago, then, to-day, on the first of August—which in that year, 
as in this, fell on a Monday—the Haymarket gave the opera of 
“Clara, the Maid of Milan,” and for the sixteenth time, Mrs. Gore’s 
clever comedy “ The School for Coquettes,” with the musical enter- 
tainment of “The Romp.” Curious to state, one actor still living 
appeared in both the earlier pieces. Mr. B. Webster is set down for 
the part of Ralph in the comedy, and that of Jocoso in the opera. 
Others, who have long gone to their account, include W. Farren—for 
whom, however, on account of illness, an apology was made, his part 
being read by Mr. Gattie—H. Wallack, Cooper, Vining, Mrs. Glover, 
Mrs. Fawcet, and Mrs. Humby. An epilogue by the Jate Lord Lytton, 
then only known as L. Bulwer, Esq., was spoken by Miss Taylor. 
The composition is not especially happy. It contains, however, 
some reference to the Reform Bill, then the burning question of the 
day. So far as I know, this has not been reprinted. A few stanzas 
may accordingly interest my readers. 


What have Idone! Renounced the power to vex, 
The will to flirt—that charter of our sex ? 

Curb’d to one hour the thousand aims of life— 
And grown—oh heavens ! domestic—yet a wife. 
’Tis not too late—stay—am I yet resign’d ? 

So young--not ugly—shall I change my mind ? 
Shall I reform—but gently, bit by bit— 

And grow a very moderate coquette ? 
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A change too sweeping shouid I not repent, 
And, after all, what husband is content ? 

if once, to please the wretch, I stoop to mend, 
Say, can ye tell me where the thing will end ? 
May not the creature next contrive to see 

My weekly routs require a schedule B? 

May he not less exclusive seats away, 

And place the Opera under schedule A ?— 
Not yet content to curb my faults alone, 

Ask universal suffrage for his own, 

Extend the elective franchise of his frown, 

And bring my wardrobe to an annual gown? &c. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE STAGE OF Firty Years AGo. 


T the Adelphi, meantime, the romantic drama of “The Sister 

of Charity” was given by a company including Miss Kelly 

and O. Smith. The operetta of “Old and Young” showed Miss 
Poole in the four different characters known as the Mowbrays, and 
afforded her an opportunity of singing “ Meet me by moonlight alone.” 
Collins, known as the English Paganini, gave a performance upon 
the fiddle. An operetta called “ The Old Regimentals ” introduced 
Bartley, John Reeve, and Miss H. Cawse ; and the drama of “The 
Haunted Hulk ” was played by John Reeve, O. Smith, F. Matthews, 
and Miss Pincott. Not very cheaply purchased, it may be seen, was 
the reputation of the Adelphi for supplying solid fare. Pasta and 
Rubini meanwhile were at the Opera playing in “La Sonnambula” of 
Bellini, which was said to be written expressly for Pasta, and was 
pronounced a “very mediocre affair.” At Drury Lane, about this 
time, Captain Polhill refused to pay Macready the augmented salary 
of £40 per week, which his predecessor in management, Alexander 
Lee, had undertaken togive. ‘Thirty pounds a week was offered, but 
was refused by the tragedian. Madame Vestris, then just taking the 
lease of the Olympic, Wallack, and “ Little Keeley ” had been touring 
in the “ provinces.” | Madame Malibran had just gone to Brussels. 
Paganini had been causing a tumult in Cheltenham by his greediness 
for money, as his enemies declared. Potier, the French comedian, 
was playing at the King’s Theatre, as “ Le Pére Sournois” and “ Le 
Bénéficier.” Miss F. Kemble was about to publish her drama of 
“Francis the Great,” and Mr. Planché had quarrelled with Madame 
Vestris. The notion of forming the Garrick Club was just being 
mooted. Elleston had died within the month, and Joe Munden 
was lying dangerously ill at Burbage in Wiltshire, to linger on until 
next winter, when he expired. Fitzball and Burbage were engaged 
on an opera for Drury Lane; and Mrs. Siddon’s will had just been 
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proved for £35,000. C. M. Young was playing in Dublin, and 
Kean, a week later, was in Birmingham. Minor establishments 
included the Diorama in Regent’s Park ; the British Diorama, with 
four pictures by Clarkson Stanfield ; the Physiorama and the Octo- 
rama, with a model of the Théatre Frangais exhibited at the Egyptian 
Hall. : 

THEATRICAL MEMORANDA. 


T the period I have mentioned, nainely, the first ot August 
1831, Mr. Neville, the manager of a Manchester theatre, was 
said to be in prison and on the treadmill through inability to 
pay a fine of fifty guineas incurred in allowing an Italian opera to 
be played at his theatre. At the City Theatre, meanwhile, an adap- 
tation of Gerald Griffin’s novel, “ The Collegians,” had been brought 
out under the title of “‘ Eily O’Connor ; or, the Foster Brother.” Mrs. 
Cregan was said to be a good character, and Conn Cregan was played 
by James Vining. This adaptation is thirty years earlier than the 
“ Colleen Bawn.” 
THE SHOWMAN’s VANITY. 


CURIOUS whim of some actors and managers, whch induces 
them to exhibit their portraits all over London, seems to indi- 
cate on the part of those who do it a want of humour, since otherwise 
they would see that a process of this kind moves derision rather 
than any other sentiment. ‘That a young and pretty actress, whose 
beauty is a portion of her stock-in-trade, should allow portraits of her- 
self to be placarded on walls or put in the windows of public-houses, 
is conceivable. Not easily, however, can I understand why a respect- 
able middle-aged gentleman, with no special grace of appearance 
to distinguish himself from average humanity, should thus seek an un- 
meaning notoriety, and should show himself everywhere, not in an 
assumed character, but in the garb of every-day life. Two or three 
managers are at the present time guilty of this folly. Very hard to fix 
are the bounds of human vanity. Thus, when an enterprising gen- 
tleman has an object to exhibit, such as a performing whale or a 
four-headed nightingale, he covers vacant wall and hoarding with 
pictures, not of the object, but of himself. I believe that the convic- 
tion is after a time borne in upon him, that it is the showman that 
attracts rather than the show. - soe 


PROPOSED FRENCH Tax ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
NE aspect of the tariff between England and France should 
not be passed over without comment. It is proposed to 
increase from teh francs forty centimes, at which it now stands, to 
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sixty francs per hundred kilos, the internal paper-duty upon books, 
music, newspapers, periodicals, and printed matter generally that 
passes the French Custom-house. The levying of the tax will 
amount to a virtual exclusion of English newspapers, magazines, 
and all cheaper forms of printed literature. How heavily it will 
weigh is shown in the fact that a penny newspaper, with the cost of 
postage, will have to be sold in France for fourpence. I am not one 
of those who give up their faith in free trade so soon asa slight 
interruption is threatened of the prosperity it has brought. If, how- 
ever, the country, going back from its old faith, is about to try the 
system of meeting taxation with taxation, I would meet it on this 
ground. Reluctant as I am to see a tax on literature, I think a tax 
which should exclude a large portion of modern French fiction would 
not be without its redeeming features. So soon, moreover, as 
French writers of books—who are, for the most part, journalists 
also—find that their sale in England is arrested, and their profits 
are, as they would be, seriously diminished, they will begin to doubt 
the wisdom of the steps they now advocate. As they are when 
dissatisfied the most noisy of malcontents, and as they have naturally 
exceptional chances of making themselves heard, their outcries might 
lead to a revision of the entire scheme of added duties. 


Evits oF Opium CoNSUMPTION IN BURMAH. 


T is impossible for a nation which aims at being just to disregard 
the memorandum of Mr. C. U. Aitchison, the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burmah, recently issued in the form of a 
Parliamentary paper. In this it is stated that the use of opium by 
the Burmese “saps the physical and mental energies, destroys the 
nerves, emaciates the body, predisposes to disease, induces indolent 
and filthy modes of life, destroys self-respect, is one of the most 
fertile sources of misery, destitution, and crime, fills the gaols with 
men of relaxed frame, predisposed to dysentery and cholera, prevents 
the due extension of cultivation and the development of the land 
revenue, checks the natural growth of the population, and enfeebles 
the constitution of succeeding generations.” This state of affairs— 
which, from personal observation of the influence of opium, I believe 
to be fairly described—is attributable to English influence. When 
we have to render an account of our stewardship, the introduction of 
opium into Burmah will figure as a black item. A deputation of the 
principal men of Akyab waited on the Chief Commissioner, pointing 
out these evils, and praying for an entire prohibition of the trade in 
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opium. Serious as must be the loss of revenue from such a course, 
we shall have ultimately to adopt it. From the evidence of English 
officials it is obvious that half-measures will not meet this evil, and 
that an entire prohibition of the sale of opium is the only course that 
will save portions of Burmah from ruin. 


SorRowS OF AN INFANT BooK-COLLECTOoR. 


AM disposed to supply the reader with an instance of the sorrows 
that may befall a juvenile collector. Ata very early age I was 
bitten with the mania—face Mr. Ruskin—of book-collecting, and my 
boyish funds were hoarded up for the purchase of Carews, Withers, 
and Sucklings, and the poets generally to whom Leigh Hunt 
introduced me in his delicious “ Imagination and Fancy.” At that 
period I had the good fortune, or what at first seemed such, to come 
across a volume of portentous thickness, containing three works 
which in these editions may claim to be among the rarest in the 
English language. These were the “ Canterbury Tales ” of Chaucer, 
the “ Confessio Amantis” of Gower, and the “Troy Book,” or, as 
it is often called, the “ Fall of Princes”—I now, at a distance of 
close on forty years, forget which—of Lydgate. The printers of the 
three works were respectively Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and 
Pynson. Five pounds was the sum demanded for the volume by the 
bookseller, who, without knowing its value, held it to be rare, and 
asked what he thought a stiff price for it. Home I rushed to obtain 
the money. Alas! my efforts were vain. To give five pounds for 
a book was regarded by all to whom I could appeal as simple mad- 
ness. My juvenile erudition—slight enough, but adequate to tell me 
the occasion was one not likely to recur—was laughed at and con- 
temned. In the manufacturing districts, indeed, in which I dwelt, 
a purchase such as I proposed seemed at that time an unheard-of 
extravagance. Maternal aid, which had enabled me to accomplish 
many a less important acquisition, could not meet the present 
emergency, and reluctantly and sorrowfully I was compelled to let 
the occasion pass. So far as I remember now of this book, it was not 
quite perfect : works of this class rarely are. Each work had, however, 
the title. The value of the book then to be purchased for five 
pounds would now be at least five hundred. To this day I feel a 
pang as I think of the chance that came in my way to mock me. 
No great interest, except for the collector, has this juvenile ‘‘ tragedy,” 


but the story is absolutely true. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





